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PREFACE. 



THE Englijh Language hath been much 
•*• cultivated during the laft two hundred 
years. It hath been conftderably plijhed and 
refined \ its bounds have teen greatly en- 
larged \ its energy \ variety* ricbnefs* and 
elegance* have been abundantly proved by 
numberltfs trials* in verfe and in profe* upon 
all fubjeSs* and in every kind of Jiyk: but 
whatever other improvements it may heme 
received* it hath made no advances in Gram- 
matical accuracy. Hooker is one of the 
earlieft Writers of confutable note within 
the period above-mentioned; let bis writings 
be compared with the beft of tbofe of more 
modern date * a nd* I believe* it will be found* 

a 3 that 
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that in cofreBnefa propriety \ and purity of 
EnglifhftyU he hath hardly been furpaffed, or 
even equaled* by any of his fueceffbrs. 

It is now about fifty years fmee Doff or 
Swift made a public remonfirance 9 ^addrejfed 
to the Earl of Oxford, then Lord <Trea- 
furer, of the imperfeS? S&tit of our Language ; 
Edging bf partie*hr Y <* that in many in- 
**ftantes k offended againft every part ef 
" Grammar* Smk mfr be allowed to 
tiZve bit* <r gbcu v - jtidg& of /Ins matter > % to 
t&hith he wm bimfetf very atft*five% Both in 
his own writings, and in Bh remarks *pm 
thofe of his friends: be h one *f the nteft 
correSt^ and perhaps fhe'beft, of our prefi 
writers. Indeed the fajhefi ef this Cm* 
plaint^ as far as lean find\ batfr never hen 
epteftioned; and yet no effectual method bath 
hitherto been, taker? to redrefs the grievance* 
wbkh was. the objeSoftt. 

.But 
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#«/, w* ar* /* mtdmflm&tim ctorgiimght 

agahfi &v Eng&jk Language* far tht Aa- 

tk* Jhm mfi fir ktruc* exploited Bmfdfwiti* 

ijkffidmt tlmmefa amt pnafiom am tBfck$ad> 

\£k*s- » *mmr ata* tbe&tgtyb? Tstgrnqge as 

* r? frfamhyt tk*pdit$pmt eftbm natk*> 

atefmi H fiandsrim tfo wstmgx cf our mqfi 

appwued autb&Q -^n&g^bfefc again/t cv&ty 

"farlt *f Gfitmmr? $kta for* Lam afraid* 

fSt d>avg$ i*mt* Ok dm & farther im> 

ffys tin* o*? Language is smite nature ixr*- 

gnhr a*& w/mma&t xvt bttberttr jidjefr* 

*# hafi^ nduabir T t» at Sy/bnmcfruks? Iv 

"this rejf/90?t / (tmpnjuadedi the charge is 

vtfbtlfy vritkmtt fetmdatiim. 

* The EngUjh Language h per&aps of all 

*fo*pr*fent. Eurvpent Languages ty much the 

moft Jitnpltin its form and conftrufiion. Of 

dt the aacimt Languages, extant thai is the 

meft ftmph* whick *t mdau&Hdfy tie tncji 

a 4 ancient: 
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ancient: but even that Language itf elf doa not 
•qual the Englijh in Simplicity. 

The Words of the Englijh Language are 
perhaps fubjeli to fewer variations from their 
original Form, than thofe of any other. Its 
Subjlantives have but one variation of Cafe: 
nor have they any diftinBion of Gender* befide 
that which nature hath made. Its Adjettrves 
admit of no change at all 9 except that which 
txprejfes the degrees of Comparifon. M:4be 
pojjible variations of the original form of the 
Verb are not above fix or feven \ whereas in 
many Languages they amount tofome hundreds : 
and almoft the whole bujsnefs of Modes, Times* 
<ind Voices is managed with* great cafe by the 
eijfifiance of eight or nine commodious little 
Verbs, called from their ufe Auxiliaries. The 
Conjiruflion of this Language is fo eafy and 
obvious, that our Grammarians have thought 
it hardly worth while to give us any thing 
Uke a regular and fyfiematical Syntax. The 

Englijh 
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Englijb Grammar that bath been lafi pre* 

fented to the public, and by the Per/on 

befl qualified to have given us a perfeEt 

one, comprifes the whole Syntax in ten lines : 

for this reafon ; €t becaufe. our Language 

iC has Jo little inflexion, that its Con- 

"Jtruffidn neither requires nor admits many 

" rules" In truth, the eq/ier any fub~ 

jell is in its own nature, the border is 

it to make it more eafy by explanation % 

and nothing is commonly more unneceffary, 

and at the fame time more difficult, than 

to give a Demonfiration in form of a pro* 

pofition alrrwjl f elf -evident* 

// doth not then proceed from any pe- 
~ culiar irregularity or difficulty of our Lan* 
guage, that the general practice both of 
fpeaking and writing it is chargeable iaitb 
inaccuracy. It is not the Language, but 
the practice, that is in fault ^ The Truth 
is ', Grammar is very much neglefted arfuntg 

a 5 us-, 
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*j : audi* is not the difficulty of the 1m~ 
guagi* but on the contrary the fmptkity and 
f&Uity of it y that ecehfious this negleff, 
$Vm the Language fofs. eajy cmdfimple, 
. w* fheidd jmd ousfohes under a neceffity of 
fisedying it \witb more care and attention. 
Bui m is isj we take it for granted, that 
we have a competent knowledge and Jkill 9 
and are abh ta acquit cur/ehes properly, 
in ear own native tongue : a faculty fblely 
attired by #£, condufttd by habit, and 
tried t&y the ear, carries us on without re^ 
fiewouy we meet with no rubs or difficul- 
ties in our way, or we da not perceive them* 
mt find . ourfohts abk to go on without rules, 
and we do mtfo much asfufpell that wefiand 

in need (f. them* 

Jt Grammatical Study $f our own Jjm- 
guage makes no part of the ordinary me- 
thodof inftruElion which we pafs through in 
our (bildhody aid it tf very fildom that 

we 



-ewe vppff oupfdvu to k afterward. And 
yet the want of it mil not be efft&uaHy 
fupplied by any other advantages wkatfo- 
«evcr. Much praQice in the polite world* 
and a general acquaintance with ike be§ 
.authors, are good helps, but akftr wiO 
hardly be fufficient : we have Writers, who 
Jbave enjoyed tbtfe advantages in their fuS 
extent, and yet cannot be recommended as 
models of an accurate fiyle. Much kfa 
cthen will what is commonly called Loom- 
ing ferve the purpofo $ that is, a critical 
knowledge of ancient languages, and much 
Treading of ancient authors : • tie greaUft 
Critic and mofi abie Grammarian of the 
lafr age, when he came to apply his Loom- 
ing and his Criticifm to an Englifir Author, 
was frequently at a kfs in matters of ordinary 
&fe and common cmfiruSion in bis #«v* Verna- 
cular Idiom. 
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But 'perhaps the Notes fubjoined to the 
following pages will furnijh a more con* 
vincing argument, than any thing that can 
ie faid here, both of the truth of the charge 
qf inaccuracy brought againft our Lan- 
guage as it fubjijls in praffice, and of 
the neceffity of inveftigating the Princi- 
ples of it, and Jludying it Grammatically, 
if we would attain to a due degree ofjkill 
in. it. It is with reafon expelled of every 
perfon of a liberal education, and it is in- 
Mfpenfably required of every one who un- 
dertakes to inform or entertain the pub- 
tity that be Jhould be able to exprefs bim~ 
felf with propriety and accuracy. It will 
evidently appear from thefe Notes, that 
our bejl Authors have committed grofs 
mi/lakes, for want of a due knowledge of 
JLnglifb firammar, or at leafi a proper at- 
tention to the rules of it. The examples 
'jbere given are fuck .as occurred in read- 
ing* 
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&rr, without am •oerycuriws or mtlbodi- 
tat examination: and they might eafily 
have been much increased in number by any 
$m % who had leifure or phlegm enough to 
have gone through a regular courfe of read- 
ing* with this particular view. However, 
J believe \ ■ they tfiay be fuffcient to anfwer 
the purpofe intended ; to evince the necef 
Jify of the Study of Grammar in our otivn 
Language, and to admonijh tbofe,, who fet 
up for Authors -among . us, that they waul J 
do well to coq/ider this, part of Learn-. 
ing as an objeSi not altogether beneath their 
regard. 
twl principal defign of a Grammar of 

^ any Language is to teach us to exprefs' 
ourfelves with propriety in that Language^ 
and to enable us to judge of every pkrafe 
and form of conflruttion, whether it be right 
or not. The. plain way of doing this, is 
to lay down rules, and to illufirate them 

by 
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by exmp&s. But befi&s jkwing what k> 
Tight, the matter may be further explain** 
by pointing cut what is wrong. I mi If not 
take upon me to fay, whether we bane any 
Grammar* that fuficientiy in/butts ut by 
fuTe and' exafnple \ but Tarn fare wr basse 
none; that teaches, us what is righp byjB&v* 
ing what is wrong ; though this perhaps may 
prove the more ufefut and ejbfiual method of 
inftruiiion. 

Jtefides this principal defign of Grammar 
in our own Language, tiere is afecondary uft 
4o which it may be applied* .and which* I 
think, is not attended to as it deferves : the 
facilitating if the acquifition of other Ian* 
guages, whether antient or modern. J good 
foundation in the General Principles of Gram- 
mar Hs in the firjl place neceffary for all the fi 
who are initiated in a learned education ; and 
for all others likewife, who /ball have occafwn 
to furnijh them/elves with the knowledge of 

modern 
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modem languages* Umverfaf Grammar cant* 
rbt Be taught aifiraftedly: it muft bedone 
with reference ;fo feme language already 
known, in which 4be terms are tb be ex* 
plained, -and the rules exemplified. The 
learner is fuppofed to be unacquainted with 
aU but bis "native tongues, and in what 
other, confidently witt rea/in and common 
finfe, can you go about to explain it io him? 
-When be has a competent knowledge of iht 
main principles of Grammar in general exem- 
plified in bis own, be then will apply bim^ 
felf with great advantage to the fiuiy ef 
*any other language. To renter at once upon 
the Science of \ Grammar, and the Study of* 
foreign Language, is to encounter two difficul- 
ties together, each of which would be much 
kffened by being taken feparately and in its 
proper order. For tbefe , plain reafons * 
, competent Grammatical knowledge of our own 

&ang u *£* 
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Language is the true foundation upon which 

all Literature, properly fo called, ought to 

he raifed. If this method were adopted in 
our Schools \ if children were fir ji taught the 

common principles of Grammar by fomejhort 
and clear Syftem of Englifh Grammar ', which 
happily by itsjimplicity and facility is perbapt 
fitter than any other for fucb a purpofe, they 
would have fome notion of what they were 
going about> when they fhould enter into the 
Latin Grammar ; and would hardly be en* 
gaged fo many years , as they now are, in that 
mofi irkfome and difficult part of literature, 
with fo much labour of the memory, and with 
fo little affijlance of the under/landing. 

A defign fomewhat of this kind gave oc- 
cafton to the following little Syjlem, intended 
merely for a private and domcjtic ufe. The 
chief end of it was to explain the general 
principles of Grammar as clearly and intelli- 
gibly as poffible. In the Definitions there- 
for* 
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fore eaftnefs and perfpicuity have been fome- 
times prefered to logical exa&nefs. The com- 
mon Divifwns have been complied with* as . 
far as truth and reafon would permit. The 
known and received "Terms have been retained, 
except in one or two in/lances, where others 
offered themf elves * which feemed much more 
fignificant. M difquifttions, which appeared 
to have more of fubtilty than of ufefulnefs in 
them, have been avoided. In a word, it was 
calculated for the ufe of the Learner even of 
the loweft clafs. Thofe, who would enter 
more deeply into this Subjeft, will find it fully 

and accurately handled, with the great eft acute- 

* 

nefs of inve/tigation, perfpicuity of explication, 
and elegance of method, in a Treat ifi intithd 
Hermes, by James Harris Efq-, the mbft 
beautiful and per fe SI example of Analyfts that 
has been exhibited Jince the days of Ari£ 
totlc. 

*■ ' ■ - The 
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¥be Author is greatly obliged to feverd 
Learned Gentlemen^ who have favoured him 
with their remarks upon the former Edition % 
which was indeed principally defined to pro- 
sun their qfli/tance, and to try the judgement 
cjjbe public. He hath endeavoured to weigh 
their obfervaiions without prejudice or par- 
tiality ^ and to make J he .bejlufe of the .lights 
which they have afforded Mm. He hath been 
enabled to correR feveral mtftakes 3 and en- 
couraged carefully to revife the whole* and to 
jgive it all the improvement which -his frefent 
materials umfutnifb. He hjpesfor the ton- 
tinuance of their favour, as he isjeffile there 
will JUll Jbe abundant oAcqfim for at. A 
Syfiem of this iind^ afifwgjwn the aolleltijm 
\ and arrangement of a multitude of minute par- 
ticulars, which often dude Jhe wtf .cartful 
Jearch, and/ometimes efcape jbjcrvajiou when 
they are tncjl ohvim y muft always ft and in 

need 
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need of improvement, It is indeed the tietef- 
fary condition- of every work of human art or 
fcience, fmall as well as great 9 to advance to- 
wards perfection by flow degrees ; iy an ap* 
proximation, which, though itftill may carry 
it forward, yet will certainly never bring it to 
the point to which it tends. 
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GRAMMAR. 

Grammar is the Art of rightly ex* 
prefiing our thoughts by Words. _ 
Grammar in general, or Universal Gtttttv 
mar, explains the Principles whicfc.are. 
common to all languages. 

The grammar of any particular Lan-" 
guage, as the Englifh Grammar, apples; 
thofe common principles to that particular; 
language, according to the eftablifiied ufage 
and cuftom of it. 

- Grammar treats _ of Sentences, and the 
feveral parts, of which they are com- 
pounded, ; 

B Sentences 
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Sentences confift of Words ; Words, of 
ope or more Syllables \ Syllables, of one or 
more Letters. 

So that Letters, Syllables, Words, and 
Sentences* make up the whole fubjedt of 
Grammar. 

LETTERS. 

A Letter is the firft Principle, or Jeafc 
part of a Word. 

An Articulate Sound is the found of 
die human voice, formed by the organs of 
fpcech. 

A Vowel is a fimplc articulate found* 
ibrmed by the impulfe bf the voice, and by 
the opening only of the mouth in a par- 
ticular manner. 

A Confonant cannot be perfedUy foundod 
by itfelf 5 but joined with a vowel forms 
a compound articulate found, by a par* 
ticular motion or coataft of thaparts of the 

mouth. 

A Diph- 
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'" A Dip bihong, dr compound vtfwel, is thtf 
imfctts of trto or more vowels pmrnnfflcfet 
by a fitfgje impulfe of tha voicefc 

In Eriglifh there are twenty-fix Letters 1. 

VA, a* B, b 5 C*€i D, *i fe, e 5 F, fj 

G, g; H, hi 1, i; J, jj K> k; L* 1* 

M,j»> N, n; O>o> P, p> Q^q 5 R, r* 
S, sj T, tj UyU* V, vi W, ir s X,x* 
Y f y$. Z, t; 

7,/f andPv, are confonafttsi the for* 
iner having the found of the foft g, and the 
latter that of a coariir/V rhey are there- 
fore intirely different from the vowels? 
and*, and diftind letters of themfelveys ; 
they ought alfo to be dittinguilhed by a 
peculiar Name •, the former may be called 
ja\ and the latter vet. 

Six of the letters are vowels, and may be 
fountfed by themfelvtSi a>e,i*o % u>y. 

E is generally filent at the end of A 
word j but it has its efFeft in lengthening 
the preceding vowel j as bid, fade : and 
fomctimes likewife in the middle of a 

B a word j 
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word •,* as, ungrateful^ retirement. Sotoe- 
* times it has no other effed. than that trf 
sfoftening a. preceding £: jas, lodge* judge* 
judgement. 

_ Tis in found whojly'the fame- with / ; 
and is written ritfftead of it at the erid 
of words ; or. before #, as flying , denying-; 
It, is retained. lil^ewifc iri,{0rne words <te- 
rived from the Greek* and it ts, at way a* 
yoWelfi]. 

• W \% either & vowel, or a diphthong : its 
proper found is the fame as the Italian u+ 
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[i] The fame, (bund, which we.exprefc by the initial 

j?, our Saxon Anceftors in many mffcmces' expretTed by 

the vowel e ; as rower, your ;k and bf> the vowel / j *4rf 

% iw 9 yewi iong f yourqr. In the wocdjwu; the initial^ 

# . has precifely the fame found with / in the words «?/>***,* 

lieu, adieu : the i is acknowledged to be a Vowel in 

thefe latter ; how then can the y, which has *he- very 

fame found, poffihly be a Confonant^n f the former;? 

Its. initial (bund is generally like, that pf / \njhirt, or 

, it nearly : it is formed by the opening only of the 

mouth; without any motion, or com aft of the parts: 

in a. word, it has eveiyj>roperty of a,yowel, anj not 

,x?ne of a Confonant. 

2 -the 
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the French ou, or the EngHfti co: afters, 

i*is fdnietimfcs not founded at all, fome- 

times like a firij^e fc. < ' 

The reft of the letters are cQnfonantS ;~ 
which darinot 'be founded alone : fome not 
at all, add thef&arer Called Mutes, £, r, ^ £* 
i; ^, y, /; others very imperfe<5tly, making 
a kind of obfeure* fqtmd, and thefe are 
c^led : Semt-vowdv or Half-vowels, /, m % 
*h r> A s » ^ e fi^ ^? u . r ,°£ which are alfo ' . 
{Kftingukhed by : die name of Liquids. 

•The* Mates arid the Semi- vowels are 
diftinguiihed by their names in the 'Alpha- 
bet, -thofe of the former all beginning with 
a confonant - 9 iee 9 cee^ &c j thofe of the lat- 
ter all beginning with a vowel, tf y //, &e. - 

X is a double confbnaht, compounded of « 
r* or i, and j. ~ 

Z fecms not to be a double cqnfcnant i*' 
Englifh, as it is commonly fuppofed : ic 
has the fame relation to j, as v , has to fi 
being a thicker and cearler expreffion of 
it. 

B 3 Hi* 
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' Iffeonjy an Afgiratiop, or Brewing; 
apd fomctimes at th? bfginpiiigof $ wftrtf 
i$ hot founded at all ; as, an bow^w ktmji 

Q i$ pronounced like 4, before 4, * y u \ 
*p4 fofo like ^ before *, #V ^ : in Jil$e man* 
per£ is pronounced always hard befpre a % 
<o % #\ foqieitlmes, hard and ibtnetimes foft 
before /,, fiiul y } Wd for the rooft part fpfj 
before f. 

The ppgli(h Alphabet, like mod others, 
i$ bp& defif iw* a*$ wdun&nt > in fome 
<#fe?, tb? fame letters «preffinjg diffeflW 
fcliod^ and .dUfeeot fetter* expteffing thq 

^e,&w4*t 

SYLLABLES- 

A Syllable is a found either fimple ob 
eompowdod, pfoaiounced by a fiogle 
fcnpulf* of the tk»cc, and cooftituting a 
yord, f>r par* of a w*d. 

Sfelfiogif tbj 4M» of wading by naming 

the.ktters fingly* and rightly dividing word* 

. . intQ 
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into their fyllables. Or, in writing, it is 
the* expreffing of a word by its proper letters* 

In Spelling, a fyllable in the beginning 
or middle of a word ends: ia a vowel, xm* 
Ids it be followed by x i or by two or more 
confonants : thefe are for the mod $art to 
be feparatcd* and at leaft one of them al- 
ways belongs to die preceding fyllable,, 
when the vowel o£ that pliable is pro* 
Bounced (hort. A mute generally unites 
with a liquid following ; and a liquid* or 
a mute, generally feparates from a mute 
following r k and re are never feparate& 
frotn a preceding mute. Examples : txr 
e tra-bks *#~af-pe-raSe 9 dif-ti*-guifb> dif-trefi* 
ful> cw-refrptmSng* 

But the beft and only fure rule for divid- 
ing the fyllables in fpelling, is to divide 
them as they are naturally divided in a right 
pronunciation; without regard to the de* 
rivation of words,, or the poflible. com- 
bination of coafonants at the beginning of 
a fyllable. 

B 4 WORDS. 
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WORDS. 

Words arc articulate founds, ufed by 
common confent as figns of ideas* 
or notions. 

There are in Englifh nine Sorts dfi 
Words, or, as they are commonly called/ 
Parts of Speech. 

i. The Article, prefixed to fubftan-* 
tives, when they are common names of 
things, to point them out, and toJhewhow 
far their fignificatbn extends. . . 

2. The Substantive, or Noun, being. 
the name of any thing conceived, to fubfift^ 
or of which we have any notion. 

* 3. The Pronoun, ftanding inftead of 
the noun. 

4. The Adjective, added to the noun - 
to exprefs the quality of it. 

5. The Verb, or Word by way of 
eminence, fignifying to be, to do, or to* 

fuffer. 

. . . 6. The 
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6. The Adverb, added to verbs, and 
alfo to adjectives and other adverbs, to ex-, 
prefsibmecircumftances belonging to them. 

7^ The Preposition, put before noun9 
and pfonouns chiefly, to eonne&them with 
other wofds, and to fliew their relation ta 
thofe words. *■".." 

8. The ^Conjunction,^ connecting fen-* 
tences together. * • * . 

9. The Interjection, thrown * { in ta 
exprefs the aflfe&lon of the fpeakerf though 
unneceffary with refpedfc to the cohftru&ioiv 
ofthefeatence.- 



EX A MPtl' 
The power of fpeech is a faculty peculiar 

7" * * 5 5 7 17 3* 

to man,, and was bellowed on him by his 

4 2 7 1 4 Z 6 

bfefteficentCtettor for the greateft and moft : 
excellent ufes ; but, alas ! how often do we 

* * 

5 3 7i 47 a 

gprvcrt it to the worft of purpofes ? ■ * • 

- ; s B5 In 



|n the foregoing fmHnct the Ward* 
Ift, ^ are Arties ; &wfir%J}mk> f*wlfy> 
mn> fre^fm^ ufes, pnrpfis^ age Subftwitives* 
kirn* Us, «#, if % are Pronouns ; pf(v8ar % hr 
vtfswb gr<&&> W$**ty w*5& are A4r 

Verbs j i*^, Awe;, <jf/*», are Adyfrf* * ^i 
m ^jtlftflapns v and tfa if *n |nt#h 




3$4l tfee ifcflv we General* or Common,. 
ftflunjtt of things ; whereof there are m^ny ; 
forts belonging to the fame kiod, or many 
individuals belonging ^ the fame fort .• as. 
tiKKW many fctts. of poi^r, many forts, 
of. i^eech, many forts of faculty, many in- 
dividuals of that fort of animal called man •> 
and fo on. Thefe general or, common.. 

ttftenfiye Qgnification* according as they 
«De cfcd "without either/ or with the one v . 
or W& % otfefr^ q{ t& t^q Aftkflfs.^ 

«ad/ 
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and'J&r. The words fpeeci f t*an$ being Ac- 
companied wfch no article, are taken in 
their largeft extent, and fignify ail of the 
kind or fort, all forts of fpecch, and all 
men* The word faculty + with the article <r 
before it, is uftd in a more confined figni- 
fication, for fomc one out Of rriany of that 
kind ; for it is here implied^ tjifct there are! 
other faculties peculiar to mail befide 
ipeech; The words power, creator, ttfes y 
purpofes, with the article tie befoce' theft, 
(for Us Creator is the fame as the Creator 
if Urn) are iifed m the moft tonfined' 
figdificatioil for the things here mentioned*' 
amd afcertairied i the power is ricit : any-Orie r 
indeterminate power, out of many fdrfv 
but that partkialar fort of power herer fperi-- 
fed, namely, the power of fpeecb; Afo' 
creator is the One great Creator of maiv< 
and of aH things ; tie nfes, and/& purpefer y *- 
awpanteukr ufesand purp6fes; thefbf*' 
mer are explained to be thofe in particulars 
that arc the grcateft and mod - excellent ; . 

BL& iuch. 
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fuch, for inftance, as the glory of God y ; 
and the common benefit of mankind ; the. 
latter, to be the worft, as lying, (tendering,, 
blafpheming and the like. 
, The Pronouns bim, bis, we, it, (land in- 
ftead of foitte of the nouns, or fubftantives*, 
going before them •, as bim fupplies the 
place of man ; bis of man's ; we of men (im- 
plied in the general name man, including, 
all men, of which number is the fpeaker j) 
it of the power, before mentioned. If in- 
ftead of thefe pronouns the nouns for 
which they ftand had been ufed, thefenfe 
would have been the fame, but the frequent 
-repetition of the fame words would have 
t>een difagreeable and tedious : as, The 
power of fpeech peculiar to man, beftowed 
on' man, by man's Creator, &c. 

The Adjectives peculiar, beneficent, great- m 
eji, excellent, worfi, are added to their fcyeral . 
fubftantives to denote the character and 
quality of each. 

. .The. 
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The Verbs is* was bejlowed* do pervert* 
fignify feverally, , being, fuffering, and do* 
ing. By the firft it is implied, that there 
is fuch a thing as the power pf fpeeeh, and 
it is affirmed to be of fuch a kind j name^* 
ly, a faculty, peculiar to man : by th© 
ftcond it is faid to have been a&ed upon, 
or to have fuffered, or to have had fome- 
thing done to it; namely, to have been 
beftawed on man : by the kft, we are faid- 
to a£t upon it, or to do fomething* to it,* 
namely, to pervert it. 

The Adverb moft* often* are added tathe 
adje&ive excellent* and to the verb pervert* 
to Ihew the circumftance belonging to 
them v namely, that of the highfcft degree 
to the former, and that of frequency- to the > 
latter : concerning the degree of which 
frequency alio a queftion is made by the 
adverb bow* added to the adverb often. * 

The Prepofitions of* to* on* by* for* 
placed before the fubftantives and pro- 
nouns fHftcbj man* bim* &V. connedl them 

* : •*- i " " with 
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vith other words, fubftantives, adjedtives, 
and verbs, as power, peculiar, bejiowed, &V. 
and (hew the relation which they have to 
thofe words-, as the relation of fubjeft, 
objeft, agent, end ; for denoting the end, 
by the agent, on % the objedt-, to and of 
denote poffefiion, or the belonging of one 
thing to another. 

The Conjunctions and y and but, connect 
the three parts of the fentence together ; the 
fjrft more clofely both with regard to the 
fentence and the fenfe; the fecond con- 
necting the parts of the fentence, though 
lefs ftri&ly, and at the fame time exprefling . 
a& oppofition in the fenfe. 

The Interje&ion alas I exprefies the con- 
cern and regrttof the fpeaker^ and though 
thrown in with propriety, yet might have 
been omitted without injuring the con- 
ftru&ion of the fentence, or dtftroying the. 
fi;nfe. 

ARTICLE. 



m* 
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/article. 

Th e Article is a word prefixed to (ub- 
ftantives, to point them out, and to 
fliew how for their fignifkation extends. 

Jn Englifli there are but two articles, a % 
and the : a becomes an before a vowel, y 
$nd w [2} excepted, or a filent h. 

A js ufed in a vague fenfe to point on% 
one fingle thing of the kind, in other re- 
fpe&s indeterminate : the. determines what 
particular thing; is meant. 

A fubftantive without any article to limit 
it is taken in its wideft fe^fc : thus mart 
gieans all mankind } as* 

( > The proper ftudy of mankind is man:" 

Pope^ 

[z] A Foctcelebmedibr the jjj&icfs and delicacy of 
his ear, tb&greateft matter, after Milton of genuine Eng- 
li^¥ejAficatio%^oi^hft w.cipable. of admitting the 
Article an before it : 

" Think not, that die trees 
Sf>ontawpai will produce an wholefome draught..^ 
r; . PJulips, Cyder, B.I* 

where 
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where mankind and man may change places 
without making any alteration in the fenfe. 
A man means fome one or other of that 
kind, indefinitely •, the man means, defi- 
nitely, that particular man, who isfpoken 
of: the former therefore is called the In- 
definite, the Utter the Definite, Article [3]. 

[3] " And I perfecuted this way unto the death " 
/Sis xxii. 4. The Apoftle does not mean any parti- 
cular fort of death, but death fti general : the Definite 
Article therefore is improperly u fed. J t ought to be 
unto death, without any Article : agreeably to the Origi- 
nals a.yj\ Sccvcclu. > . 

" Thofe that determine of the world's end, and other 
fuch the points of Prophecy." Hobbs, Human Nature^. 
Chap. x. 9. It ought to have been expreffed inde- 
finitely, without the Article. n 

" When He, the Spirit of Truth, is come, he will 
guide you into all Truth" John xvi. 1 3. That is, ac- 
cording to this Tranflation, into all Truth whatfoever, . 
into Truth of all kinds : very different from the mean- 
ing of the Evangelift, and from the Original, «; <tsacra»* 
TV k\%b«%* 9 into all the, Truth ', that is, into allEvamgo-f 
lical Truth. * .\ 

" Truly this was the Son of (Jod. M Matt, xxvii. 54. 
and Mark xv* 39. This Tra&flation fuppo&s, tfcat 
the Roman Centorion -had a proper and adequate notion 

Example ; 
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Example : " Man was made for fociety; 
<and ought to extend his good-will to all 

of thechara&er of Jefus, as the Son .of God in a peculiac - 
and incommunicable fenfe : whereas, it is probable, 
both from the circumftances of the Hiftory, and from' * 
the cxpreffion of the Original, (&\o? €>**, a Son of Go4i 
or, of a. God, not © vtoc, the -Son) .that he only meant to 
acknowledge him to be an extraordinary perfon, and 
more than a. mere man*; according to his own notion 
of » Sons of Gods in the Pagan Theology. This is alfo* * 
more agreeable to St. Luke's account of the fame con- 
feflion of the Centurion : " Certainly this was &*a»oc , a 
righteous man ;*' not 5 Atxator, the Juft One. The - 
fcme may be obferved* of Nebuchadnezzar's words, . 
Dan. ill. 25**—" And. the form of the fourth is like the* 
' Son of God :" it ought to be by the Indefinite Article, . 
Kke a Son of God : o>*»a mu Qte, ay Theodotion very 

properly renders it : that is, like an Angel"; according ... 

to Nebuchadnezzar's own- account of it in the 28th 

verfe : " Blefled beQcd, who hath fent his 'Angel, and . 

delivered his fervan^s." Seealfo Lukexix. 9. 

" Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel ? Pope. 
It ought to be the wheel ; .ufed as an inftrument for the .* 
particular purpofeof torturing Criminals ;. as Shake- 
%ear; 

" Let them pull all about mine ears ; prefect me - ; 

Death onjht wheel, or at wild horfes heels." 

* nun; 
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men : but a man will, naturally entertaift % 
more particular kindnefs for the men, with, 
whom he has the mod frequent intercourse * 
and enter into a ftill clofer union with the 
man, whofe temper and difpofition fuit be ft 
^vith hi$ own/* 

It is of the nature of both the Article* 
to determine or limit the thing fpoken of: 
a determines it to be one fingle thing of 
the 1 kind, leaving it ftill uncertain which \ 
the determine? which, it is, or of many 
which they are. The firft therefore' can 
only be joined ta Subftantives in the fin* 

" God Almighty hath given reafbn to a man to be a 
light unto him." Hobbs, Elements of {aw, Parti. 
Ch.v. 12. It fliould lather be, "toman." in general. 

Thefe • Remarks may ferve to (hew the great im- 
portance of the proper ufe of the Article; the near 
affinity there is between the Greek Article, and the 
iSnglifh Definite Article ; and the excellence of the Eng- 
lijh Language in this refpect, which by means of its tw# 
Articles does moft precifely determine the extent of 
figaifcation of Common Names : whereas the Greek 
has only one Article, and it has puzzled all the Gram- 
marians to reduce the life of that to any dear and 
certain rules. 

gular 
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guiir number [4] ^ the laft may alfo be 
joined to plurals. 

There U a remarkable exception tjo this 
rale in the ufe of the Adje&ives few and 
many, (the latter chiefly with the wor4 
great before it) which, though joined with 
plural Subftantiye$, yet Admit of the fia^ 
jj^kr Article a : as, a few men, a great maty 
men \ 
" Told, of a many ibmfand warlike French : Jf <— 

" A car«?-m&M mother of * many cfclAnnJ* 

Shakefpear. 

IFhe reafon of it i$ mauifeft £rom the cfifc& 
which the article has in thefe phrafes : it 
Aeans a fmall or great number colleftfrely? 
takw, **)& therefore givss the idea of a 
*Whol$, that is, of Unity {5}. Thus like- 

{4} " A good c^a&er fkpdd nc* be rdfed to as *» 
cud, but employed as a wean* of doing ftUt &rtker 
good." At&drary's Sermons, Ought it not to be 4 
tn^mP « I feave read*) author of this tafte, that conu 

i [5 j TJhw the word amp Is takea cdtoafaeiy as a 

Subftantive: 

wife 
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wife a hundred, a thou/and, is one: whbler 
mimber, an aggregate of mdny colte&ively* 
taken; and therefore ftili retakvs (he Arti- 
cle ^ though joined as an Adjedtive to & ■ 
plural Subftanrive : as> abttndreiyears [6}j- 

** For harbour at a thbufand doors tHey knockM ; 
"rNot-one of all the thwfmdi but was locked." \ 

..*.** Bryden* 

^'O Thou fond Many! with what loud applaufe 
Didft thou beatheav'n with blefling Bolingbroke, 
Before he was what thou wouldft have him be ?" 

Shakefpeaiv -2 Hen. IV» - 
But it will be hard to reconcile to tfny Grammatical ' 
propriety the following phrafe : " Many one there be; - 
that fay of my foul ; .There is no help for him in his* - 
God." Pfal iii. 2. 

*r [6] w There were flaia of them upon a three thou-" 
{and men:" that is, to the number ,of three thoufand. 
1 Mace. iv. 15. cc About an eight days :" that is, a ^ 
fpace of dghtda^s. Lukeix. 28. But the expreflkm » 
kobfolete, or at ieaft vulgar; - and we may add like- 
wile improper : for neither of -thefe numbers has been 
reduced by ufe and convenience into one colleftive 
and ptmpaft idea, hk&abtodred,-iLnddtbai(faxd\ each 
of which, like a dozen, or a /core, we are accuftomed 
equally to confider on- cerpaa occafions as a fimple 
Unity. 

The- 
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'The Definite Article the is fometrmes ap- 
plied to Adverbs in tlie Comparative and 
3uperl£tive<jegree, and' its efreft is to mark 
the degree the monfcftrongty, and to define 
it the more-precifely: as, " The more I 
examine it, ihe better I like it. I like this 
the lea/tof 'an jr. 1 " 



t . ■ 
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: A * Subftamive, or Noun, is the Nan^e of 

*^"* a thing ; of whatever we conceive in 

.*my w^y rl ?ofubfift,«or of.iwhich wc liave 

. gny notion. * : •■ , • ! t I - . f : ■ . 

-. , Subfta«ttv$s «re of two, forts ; Propery 

and Common, Names.* Proper Names are 

the names apprgp rioted to, individuals; a^ 

, the names of perfons and places : fueh are 

.George, London. Common Names ftand 

jbritektfb, <patairiing;fi&n)* forts 5 jw::lbfts f 

containing many individuals under tfaem^ 

as, Animal, Mam . . Arid thefe Common 

Names, whether of kinds or forts, are ap- 

- plied 
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plied to exprefs individuals by the help of 
Articles added to them, as hath, been al- 
ready {hewn } and of Definitive Pronouns, 

as we (hail lee hereafter. : r 

Proper Names being the names of indi- 
viduals, and therefore of things already as 
determinate as they can be made, admit not 
of Articles, or of Plurality of number * 
unlefs by a Figure, or by Acqdept : as 
when great Conquerors are called Alexan- 
ders i and famegreat Conqueror An Alexan- 
der, or The Alexander of his age ; when 
* Common Name is underftood, as The 
Thames, that is, the River Thames ; » Tie 
George, that is, the %# of St. George: or 
when it happens that there are many 
perlbns of the feme name v as, The two 
Scipies* v , 

Whatcrcr U ipoken of is reprefented ai 
one, or more, in Number : thefe two man- 
ners of reprcfentation in orfpe&of number 

• % * • ■-■':' are 



..■> 
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are called the Singular, and the Plural, 
Number. 

In Englilh* the Subftantivc Singular ia 
made Plural, for the moft part, by adding 
to it s * or es y where it is neceflary for the 
pronunciation : as, king* hngs \ fox, foxes ± 
leaf* leaves y in which laft, and many others, 
/is alfo changed into v r for the fake of an 
eaikr pronunciation, and more agreeable 
found. 

Some few Plurals end in en: as, oxen, 
children* brethren ; and men, women, by 
changing the a of the Singular into e[y~\. 
This form we have retained from the Teu- 
tonic *, as Kkewife the introduction of the e 
\x) the former fyifablc of twa of the laft in- 
fiances* wcomen, (for fo we pronounce it) 
brethren* from woman y brother [8] : fbme* 

f 7] An4 antitmljr, ^t» i Jhm 9 bm/^ > hrfm^ folifce- 
iwife antkntly Jbwctr, cowm, now always pronoaoced < 
and written fivine, One. 

(t$ InAeGcnnaiithciPtmch flT,*,«, ef monofyfla- 

Me Noons are generally m the fhurf cbanged into. 
i thing 
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t,hing like which may be noted in fome 

-other forms of Plurals; as, monfe* mice\ 

hufe* lice* tooth* teeth * foot* feet* goofe* 

The words fheep* deer* are the fame in 
both numbers. 

Some Nouns, from the nature of the 
things which they exprefs, are ufcd only in 
tfre Singular, or the Plural, form: as, 
wheat* pitch* gold* floth* pride* &c. and bel- 
lows* fciffars* lungs* bowels* &c, 

. The Englifh Language, ta exprefs dif- 
ferent connexions and relations of one thing 
to another, ufes, for the moft part, Prepo- 
fitions. The Greek and Latin among the 
acitient, and forae too ahiong the modern 
languages, as die German, vary the tetfni- 

diphthongs with an e : as- der hand* the btad, d&A&fr; 
der hurt, the hat, die butt ; der Jtntyff, the button, (or 
knop) die kmpffe ; &c. 

-{9] Thefe arc dke&\y from the Saxon: mus, my/; 
bu* iys$ tytb* Mb? fit, fit ; gos, gts. 

i . nation 
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nation or ending of the Subftaative t$ 
unfwer the fame purpofe. Thefe differed 
endings are in thofe languages called Cafes; 
And the Englifh being derived from the 
fame origin as the German, that is, froni 
the Teutonic [ i ], is not wholly witkottt 
them. For iniiance, the relation of Pot 
feffion, or Belonging, is often exprefied^by 
a Cafe, or a different ending of the Sut»» 
ftantive. This Cafe anfwers to the Geni- 
tive Cafe in Latin, and may ftill be.fb 
-called •, though perhaps more properly the 
Poffeffive Cafe, thus, " God's grace :" 

which may alfo be exprefied by the Preppf^ 

. ■-- j . . 

[i] c< Lingua Anglorum hodierna avitae Saxonicas 
formam in plerifque orationis partibna etjamnum r$- 
tinet. Nam qupad particular cafqales, quorundam 

- cafunm termiaatiohes, «<J>njogatiqne$ veyborum, vexbum 
fubftantivuro, formam prfffiwe vocts, prortomjna, pajfj- 

- cipia, conjunftiooes, et pra?pofitiones omnes; dentate 
qioad idkmiata, phr*llumque,raa>cimam partem, etiam 
nunc Saxonkus eft Anglorum fermo." Hickes,Thefaar. 
Lingg. Septent. Prasf. p. vi. To which may be a$i- 

• 4t& the Degrees of c^raparifoiv the form of which if t£e 
very fame in the Englilh as in the Sa^^ju j .. ,^ 

C jjtion; 



<tk>n j as, "die grace vf Ged." It *m 
3fc>«&erly written GmUs grace : we jvgw vwy 
httprojaeriy -afcways fhor cm it oath an Ape* 
tttfcphe, even though we are obliged to. pro- 
nounce at i*Hy ; as* •** Xbomas** book ;? 
*hat is> •* thmatis book i" not " Tbcmm 
its bodk,' ' *&Az b^qunoniy iuppofed (2 ]. 

[2] 4l (Or(/i bis fake, 11 ' in oar Liturgy , i» a midaSc^ 
-«thcraflhcPriBtcr«, or pf the Compilers. , 
. -" Where is this mankind now ? who lives to age 

Fit to be made Methufalem bis page V* Donne. 
1 - «*$y young Teiemadras bh blooming yeaw." 

Pope's Odyfley. 

«* My paper is ihe Ufyj/h his bow, in which every man 

of wit or learning may try his ftrength." Addifori, 

IGuaidtan N°9«. This is no flip of Mr. Ack&fen*s 

pen : he gives us his opinion -open this point very ex- 

'"pHchfy in another place. ** The fame fingle letter [/§ 

"on many occafions "does the office of the whole wo*s% 

ta&tepftffents «he &;4Md htr <*f ear Arefathers." Ad- 

&ton, Speck N© 135 . The latter fafiaace might have 

-fljewn him, how gm«ndl^ this notion is: for it is not 

e^tveon^eirc, how the tetter j added to a Feminine 

^l^otaffcoaktreprtfattlie w^>fc*s any mote than it' 

•lkooMthe word t%tb> 9 addedto a Plural Noun ; aa, " the 

Y*/fc**tfj breed." But thedirc£ derivation of this Cafe 

from ^e Sfcxon <kmt»e6a&fe feffiotm of itfcdf to 

dacjde thts jn a t fr r . 

.. 4 When 



Whm ibfr tkif$> tor which another is fcid 

rtr for flMiiy >»«*«» A* Agh of (he Bot 

4tfi&ft £*& iUdCQMtooidy added to die laft 

term : as, " The King of. Great Brituirfe 

-iSbi^tcdts.^ /Wtaa Ms k Noon ending in 

U $M 0gn of *fa Jopk.Cafe is fotntf* 

•jamas mot ltddcd ; as, ^ for rigbtcoufnefs 

fake : 5 ' nor jevier |o the Plural Number end* 

iiig in s\ *as u on A^fZa; wings/ 9 Both the 

Sign and the ErepoQtion jfeem, fometimes 

to he ufed ; as, *^ a foldier t£tbe kings:" 

.tout here ace really two Pofleffives ; for it 

means, <f one 4/" the foldiers 0/the king/ 9 

The Englilh in its Subftantives has but 
two different terminations for Cafes ; that 
of the nominative, which firapJy exprefie3 
the Name .of the thing, and that of the Pof- 
feffiveCafc. . $\. 

, Things arc frequendy confidered with 
relation to the diftinftion of Sex or Gen- 
der j as being ^lale, or Female, or Neither 
; C 2 the i 
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the one, nor the other. HtoCe Subftmtives 
«are of the iMafculine, or Feminine, or 
Neuter, that i$, Neither, Gender t which 
latter is only the exclufkm of all confident- 
iion of Gender. * : :-i 

r The Englilh Language, with lingular 
-propriety^ following nature *tone, applies 
the diftin&ioh'Of Mafcpline and Feminine 
only to the names, of Animals ; all the. reft 
*re Neuter: except when by a Poetical or 
.Rhetorical fidion things inanimate and 

Qualities arp exhibited as Perfons, and con- 
sequently become either Male or Female. 

And this gives the Englifh an advantage 
r above raoft other languages in the Poetical 

ahd Rhetorical Style : for when Nouns 
' naturally Neuter are converted into iMaf- 
- jctiline and Feminine £3],. the.Perfonification 

is more diftinftly and forcibly maifcKL .* 

£3] " At his command th* uprooted hills retired 

Each to his place : -they heard his voice and went 
ObfeqqiousA Jticaven hk wonted facprejiew & . \ 
And withfreiji flowrets Jii&and valley fmjl'd" 

Mltbn/P;lr.B.vL 

* -' Some 



Some few Subftapaves .are diftiaguiflied 
as to their Gender by their termination : -as* 

' ^ Was rdo^eiv^ or;4M a ikhte Cloud : I 

,. Tarafcorth^nlvcrU^ \ r ; 

Milton. Comus. 

€t Of Law no left can be acknowledged, than that her 
feat is the bofom of God ; her voice, thje harmony of th* 
world. All things in heaven and earth do her homage ; 
the very leaft> as feeling her care ; and the greateft, as 
not exempted "fionC her -p&wer?} Hooter, B. i. 16. 
"-Go to your Natural Religion : lay before her Ma* 
ipmet anfl Ips 4ifcit>les arraye^ in armpi^an^iu^oofl : 
— (hew her the cities whicb^he fet in flames^ the coun- 
tries which hi ravaged : — =■ tiherijhe has Vie wea him in 
this (bene, carry her into his retirements ; fhew-&r tho 

whenj&r is ^lrecj with this proipgft, then ihew her tb* 
Blefled Jefus^ 4 "See ? tle Wnote paflage in the con- 
eloign of tip; -£berk*fck$th Se^aon* vot i. : 
• , 9f%ft kM*M P*%# we mafce^ferv*, fha< as m 
the-Englillf ji: you put /^and ///.iriftead p£ his^Jh?, ker* 
ydtt confound and'deffroy the images, and reduce, what 
was -btfctfei higfcly*Poetkai,and Rhetorical, to mere 

another language, GraeJ^ Latinj. French-, Jtaliafi, o* 
German, in which Hill, Heaven, Cloud, Law, Religion, 
are cc*fbmtlyMalcu4me, or Feminine, or Neuter; re. 
ipetfydgr, yo* make. the imagfcs obfcure; a*d doubtful; 
' and in pjopottfon diminiih their beauty. , 

This'exceflerit remark is Mr. Harris's, He* MEs,'p. 58; 

C 3 prince, 
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pirn* printtfss *tt»* »#Hfi; tith, ttMfs ; 

The cMrf uft 4>f Gwxfcrw fingWh is 
in the fWftttflftdf flte TBird Fferftrtv'^hich 
moft agree in that re%g& witk the T Noun 
fer which it fttwtfte, 

PRONOUN. 

A Frortoun is a word ftartding ittftead 6f 
**■ 1 ftoun, as ijs Substitute, or Repre-. 
fentative. . , : . 

I* die Frteaowi *re to be <m&&!iq$f 1ft* 
Perifoo, ttttmbef, Sender jind Cafe. , * 

There are Tbw; JPjsfiTO wbi^ ttay:J» 

tfeftA^tf xftytttfteorfei firft, the )P<!r- 

foa Who 4>eakS ifiay (peak of &&£!& 

> feoandlyv Jm . may (gmfc tf ttoi BctfendM 

*homh* address *iimfi*tf> thbttf; fctfflwp 

Ipealt irf feint bt&e? POffanr i /'. , . ;., 
. TheUe aze.jcaliedi refpdfcHrcijr,, th* Firft, 
atiodad>:*«dr Thirds PcWeM t- iwd.iHHi*' 
prefled by the PttMonitt J, Thou t Hi. 



* Ettgfyh GhmmtXL $? 

Ms the Speakers, the Petfon* fp$ken to* 
and the other Perfbm fgokfcn <tf, may b* 
wiany, fo «acK ofi tbefe P«fon$ kfrh tfc* 
Hural Number * Wh ©*£#£* 

The Perfons fpeaking and fpokerr to* 
being at the fame time the* Subjefts of the 
difcourfe, are fuppofed to beprefent* from 
which and other circumstances their Sex ia 
oommonly known % and: need* not to be 
marked by a dUtin&ioiy of Gender in th$ir 
Pronouns v but die third Perfon or thing; 
fpokenof being abfent and in many re{jpe&» 
unknown, it i* neceflary that it fhould be 
marked by a^ diffin&iob of Qeftder; at 
kaft when Tome particular FerfbA or thing . 
is fpoken of^ Whicj* fcughr tp b$ njore di- 
ffiri&ty marked: accordingly the Pronoun 
SinguUr of the Third P&fon h#h tfe? 
Three Genderfe, //<?,' Sbe> //, ' ■ - - 

Pronouns have Three Cafe* ; the^orpU 
native*, the Genitive* or Pofleffive* likfc 
Nouns ; and moreover a Cafe, which foU 
tows the Verb Aftive, or the Prepofition, 

C 4 expreffing 
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eXpreffing the Objeft of an Adion, or of 
a Relation. It anfwers to the Oblique 
Cafes in Latin; and may be properly 
enough called the Objcftive Cafe, 



- j 



* * « 



PRONOUNS* 

according to their Perfons, Numbers, Cafes, 

and Genders.. 

P E R S&Nl 

* • 2 • 7* ' * • Z • * ' 3 • 

Singular. - - • , ; Plural. 
I, Thou, He j We, Ye or You, They. 

-CAS £ S. ... 
•Norn; Polt Obj. Norn.; Poff. pbj. 

"Firft Perfon. \ 

I, Mine, Me \ We, Ours, Us. 

Second Perfon. 
Tfiou,Thine,TheeiYeorYou,Yours,Y6u[4i 

" [4] Some Writers have ufed Ye as the Objective Cafe 
JPluralof the Pronoun of the Second Perfon; very jnv 
properly and ungrammatically. . . 

" The more ftiame for^* ; holy men I thought ye? 

' J * Shakdpear, Hen. VIII. 

Third 



^ /*. 
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ThirdPerfch. 




t • ** 



« But Tyfcntstfread y*, leftyour Jaft decree 
Transfer the pow'r, and fet the people free." Prior. 
" His wrath, which one day will delboy jv both." 

vafl.-;; II ..-■•;•,:> ! Ifflfah, F.L.HS734. 

WHton ufes the feme mariner of expreffion in a few 
mother places of -bil Paradife Loft, and* more frequently 

in his Poems. . It may perhaps be allowed in the Comic 
* and Burkfque fltyle, which often imitates a vulgar and 

incttreft prom*aci«km •. «*,.>>* By the JLord, I knew >, 

as well as he that made.?*" - Shakefpear, I Henv IV. 

But in the ferioWaud foleirufcfryle, no authority is fuf* 

ficienttojuuStyfo inam^itaSolecifm. > 

[5 ] The Neuter Pronoun of the Third Ferfbn had 

formerly *0 variation iof Cafes. Inftead of the Pof- 

.fefllve it* they ufed bh, which is now appropriated to 

We Mafculirte. * M- Learning hath his infancy, when it 

nfetttdtogittifing/iand^^ftthildjftf j thofci/r youth, 

bwheui/jis\luifribot.aud juvdnilc*/ then/** ftfengthof 

•ye^- wHeiti* isifel^^ iaad laftry Hs old 

fige, when iVjyaxeth dry and eahauft." Bacon, Effry 58* 
4 In thkexample kis »$> erjdtntly ufed as the Poflemfe 

Cafe of it: but what {foil we fey to the. following, 

^fcere i#£is applied in die fame manner, and &cm* to 

C 5 Th» 
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by theififelves, yet have always fbmeSub- 
ftantive belonging to them, either referred 
to, or underftood: as, 1F2&,. /&<*/, other, 
any^fonky 6*e 9 none\ thefe are railed Eter 
finitive, becaufe they define and limit the 
extent* of the Common Name, or General 
Term, to whieh they either refer, 4r are 
joined. The three firft of thefe are varied 
to exprefs Number \ as, < ¥befe+ thefe* others * 9 
thelaft of whieh* admits of the Plural form 
tmty when, its Subftantive is not joined to 
it, but referred to, or underftood : none of 
.them ^ are varied to exprefs the Gender or 
rCafe. One is fometimes ufedin an Indo 
'finite fenfe (aniwering to the Fjench on) tfs 
in the following phrafes ; c< one is apt ta 
jthiflk,;" " one fees*" " one fuppofes.? 
tffikoiwhkb) tbat % are called Relatives, be- 
caufe they more direfltly refer to Tome Sub- 
ftantive going before j which therefore is 
Called the Antecedent. They alfo conneft 
the following part of the Sentence with 
the foregoing/ Thefe b'efcng to all the 

three 
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three Perfons; whereas the reft belong 
only to the Third. One of them only is 
varied to exprefs the three Cafes $ Who* 
wbpfi [6], (that is, who** [7]) whom : none 
of them have different endings for the 
Numbers. Who, wbtcb^ what, are called 
Interrogatives, when they are ufed in afk- 
ing queftions. The two latter of them 

[6] Whofe is by fome authors made thePoffeffive Cafe 
of which, and applied to things as well as perfbris; I 
think, improperly. 

"ThegvtJftm,nvbefefohiti<mlTtq\ure, 

l»> what the fex of women moft defire." Dryden^ 

" Js these any other doBrine 9 whofe followers are punifh- 
ed?" Addifon. ,.: c^ ; 

* The higher Poetry, whicfr loves to cenfider cve/y 
thing as bearing a Perfbnal Character* frequently ap- 
plies the perfonal Pofleflive<u/£g/£ to inanimate beings :' 

" Of man's, firft difobedience, and the fruk „. 
, Of that forbidden Tree, whofe mortal tafte v 
. Brought death into thie woi^and aM our woe.'' Mflton. 
[7] So the Saxon kwahaxh. the Pofleffive Cafe fav<rs» 
Note, that the Saxons rightly placed the Afpirate before 
the *w ; as we now pronounce it. This will be eviderit 
to any one that (hall coniider in what manner he pro- 
nounces the words what, when ; that is, boo-fa* boibi^ 

have 
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have no variation of Number or Cafe 
Eath, every [8], either, are taHed Diftrfc- 
butlves, becaufe they denote the periods, w 
things, that make up a number, as tafcfeh 
feparately and ftngly. 

Own, and fef, in the Plural fihes, are 
joined to the Pofleffihres t»y, ^r, %, jwr, 
jfor, i*r, /&«>, as, «jr *«/* hand* vtyfetf, 
your/elves; both of them expreffing em- 
phafis, oroppofition ; as, cc I did k rcy own 
felf" that is, and no oneelfe: tte- Bitter 
alfo forming the Reciprocal Pronoun ; . as, 
« he hurt himjilf?* Himfef, tbemftvts, 
feem'to be ufed in the Nominative Cafe 1?y 
tarrupiKwi^ead©^^ : ¥ 

a$, " he came biptfilf^ " they did it' 

• » - * ». 

[8} £<way was formerly, much jiled as. 9 Pronominal 
Adje&rc, .{landing by itfclf: as, ** He jpropofeth unto 
God their neceffities, and dxey their own requefts, for 
relief in wry of ihero." Hoplter, V. 39. We now 
(hould fay, everyone. 

(9] Htsfttfw formerly in life, even in the Objedlive 
Cafeafcer aJRrepofitipn : " Every of us, each for lisfefl 
laboured how to recover fyun." 'Sidney. ; 

thmfelves ;'* 
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tbemfdves£ 3 where bimjelf 9 tbtmfelvcs* can- 
not be in the Obje&ive Cafe. If this be fo, 
Jiff, tnufl: ;be» ift *&®fe iaftaiKjes* not a Pro- 
noun, ifciut a Noun. Thus Drydep ufcs it : 

*« What I fliow, 

/Ttyfitfrnfy faty on tity Mf be&nw." 

Qmfeifi thaPhiral Pronomsiiai Adjefliiire 
with the Singular. rSobftaimve, is peculiar 
to the HflgaiiStyfc/ 1 

Ona is an Adje&iw, or perhaps die 
-Autkaple (*wvn) of the obfoletc verb $0 
7$wtj, to :poffds; to be the right owner of 
-a thing. . 



' AIL Nouns nhaoever in Grammatical 
rConftmdion ane of the Third Perfbn : ex- 
cept wh?n an addrefs is made to a Perfon •, 
.then the"Noun r (anfweting to what ts called 
othe ¥ocative Casein Latin*) is of the Se- 
cond Peribn. 
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ADJECTIVE. 

A*T Adje&ive is a word joined to a 1 Sctbv 
ftamivfe *o exprefs its ; Qtfalky f*}J 
In Englifh the Adje&ive is not varied 
on account of Gender, Number, or CAk. 
The only variation it admits of is that of 
ithe Degree? of Gomparifon^ii «- -?.b ilnvr 
Qualities for the moftfiaiEald^fttof *»w* 
aiid lefs, or of different degrees : ; and the 
words that exprefs fuch Qualities haveac- 
xordingly proper forms to exprefs diffierei%t 
degrees. When a Quality is fingriyi.es- 
preffed, without any relation to the fame in 
a different degree, it Ik called the Pott&ve ; 
• w wife? grtaL -When it i&expceffed with 



-«^^Wapphe4ttthel£ouns ja^^ &e 

Qualities belonging to thofe Subjefo^tju^tjie (Na^es 
of thofe Qualities in the Abflraft, (that is, confidered 
in thenafelves, and without being attributed to any 
Subje&) are gwdnefs % nuhittnefs; and thefe are Nouns* 
Of. Subftaatiro. 

augment* 
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augmentation, or with reference to a lefs 
degree of the fame, it is called the Compa- 
rative j as, wifer % greater. When it is ex-i 
preffed as being in the Uighcft degree of 
all, it is called the Superlative ; as, wijhft* 
greatift. • r • 

: S6 that the fimple word, or Pofitive, be- 
comes Comparative by adding, rot a:, an4 
Superlative i?y adding fa or eft, to thejeiwfc 
of it. And the Adverbs more and mqjk 
placed before the Adje&ive have the fame 
effeft % a$ r wife 3 mare wife* mqfi wife [a]. . 

[2] Double. Comparatives and Superlatives are. im- 
proper: ^ " 1" 

" The Duke of M&#, \ 
And his more braver Daughter could controul thee!* 

Shakefpear, Temnefk 
"After the moftflraifeft fecY of our religion I lived a 
Pharifee." A8s xxvi. 5. So lilfewife Adje&ives, that 
have in themfelves a Superlative' fignification, admit not 
properly the Sdperiatrve fcrm fuperadded: *' Who* 
foever of yon will be tbteftfr fhall be fervant of alL* 
Mark*. 44. "Oneofthenrltandfi&/$/i/?injfenCesof 
prudence." Atterbury, Serni, IV. " While the ex* 
tremefi parts of the earth were meditating a fubraiffipn.* 
Ibid. I. 4. 

Mono- 
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There are three kinds of Verbs ; A&ive, 
Paffive, and Neuter Verbs. 
. . A Verb A&ive exprefies an Adfcion, £nd 
* accefTariJy implies apagenjt, zq$ an q}>je£t 
a&ed upon : as, to love- p " I love Thopias." 
- A Verb Paffive. exprefles a Paffion, or a 
Suffering, or the receiving of ajv A#ion j 
and neceflarily implies f aa Q^pfi t a<3:e4 
upon, and an.Agf^t by which it i$ ?&$& 
upon 1 .: as, /<? & /^tfi> " Thomas is loved 
by me." ,,...., 

So when the Agent takes the lead in the 

. Sentence, th^ Verb 4s Afti^e^ atfcTJs Ail* 

lowed by the Obje&cu «*ien<<theP©lflge& 

takes the lead, the Verb is Paffive* and is 

A Verb Neuter. <^t$8&k t Being, or a 
flate or condilieni^of bciog^, whect the 
Agent and the Objdft ade&upoA coincide; 
, and the event is^rbperly niither lAftioii 
oor Paffion, but rather forriething between* 
both : as, / am 9 1 fifty* I walk. 
. • . > i . , if The 
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The Verb A<5tive is called arfo Tranfi- 
tive, becaajretfhe Aflfioti paffetb over to the 
Objeft, -oi* hath an effect upon fome other 
thing: and the Verb Neuter Is called In- 
•"frahfitive, beeaufe the effeft is confined 
within the Agent, and doth not pafs over to 
any objeft [4 J. * 

in Erigfifh many Verts are ufed fcoth in 
'an A dive and a Neuter fignification, the 
c6fiftru&i'oh ' only determining of which 
' kind they afe. 

To fh£ fighification bf the Verb is fu- 
pcradded die defignation of Perfon, by 

[£) The di(Hn<Sion between Verbs abibTutely Neuter, 
a&tojteepi and Verbs A&ivelntranfitive, as to wsik 9 
though founded in nature and truth, \s of little ufe in 
Grammar. Indeed it would rather" perplei* than affift 

* Hie" learner: for the difference between Verbs Active 

* *nd Neuter, , as r JVandtjveand I IntranQtive, is eafy and 
obvious ; but the difference between Verbs abfblutely 
Neuter and iritranfitively AcTive is not always clear. 
But however thefe latter may differ in nature, the Con- 

* i flri*erlbn of them both is the fame : and Gramma* is not 
To much concerned with their real, k$ with their Gram- 
matical, properties. ".»-•*' 1 ..• 

w : which 
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which ir conrefpopd* with the fever*! Per- 
ianal Pronouns * of Number by which it 
jGorrefporids with the ^Mm^r^f ^Nopr* 
.Singular or Plural ; of Tims, by which }t 
ceprdeott the being, a&ion, qr paflioq, ^s 
Prefent, Baft, ** Future* whether Imper- 
fedly or Perfe&ly j that is, whether pfUJSng 
fctfuch tirpe, or then finifhed ; and teljtfy of 

mode, or of the various Manner in which 
the being t a&ion, or paffion is exprelfed. 

In a Verb therefore arc to be sonfiderai 
the Perfoa, the Number* the Tm^ and 
the Mode. 

The Verb in fome parts of it varies its 
endings to cxprefs, or agree with, different 
Perfons of the fame Number : as, " I hve 9 
Thou Icvcjl, He hveth^ or ioves" 

So alfo to exprefc different Numbers of 
the fame Perfon : as, 4C Thou Irveft, ye 
love \ tlfe lovetb) they love [5].'* 

[jl In the Plural Number of the Verb, there is no va- 
riation of ending to express the different Ferions; and 
the three Perfons Plural are the fi^me atfb with the fifft 

So 



. 80 fikewife to exprefs different Tirbe* 
in which any tfciag is reprefentcd as being* 
•a&ing, or tftedupon: as* " i /<wtf, I /pta^* 
I Aw, I bore> I have faru" 

The Mode is the Manner of neprefeniing 
ithe Being, A&ion, or Pafiion. When g 
is fimply dalartd, or a qteftton is afked 
♦concerning it, ic is called the Indicative 
Jfcfodc* as f " I hve % . lw$ thou :" when k 
4s bidden ) it is called the Imperative ; as* 
** Aw thou:" when it is fubjoined as the 
<end or defign, or mentioned under a con- 
edition, a fuppofifion, or the like, for the 
moft part depending oa forae other Verb, 

l*erfon Singular: moreover in the Prefent Time of the 
Subjun&ive Mode all Perfbnal Variation is wholly 
<lropt. Yet is this (canty provifion of terminations Suf- 
ficient for aH the purpofes of di&ourfe, nor does any 
ambiguity arife from it; the Verb beingalvvays attended 
either with the Noun expreffing the Subject acting or 
♦a&ed upon, or die Pronoun Teprefenting it, For which 
rcafon the Plural termination in en 4 thy loven, they 
nveret, formerly in ufe, was laid afide as uxinecelrary, 
aad hath long been obfoiete. 

arid 
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and having a Conpn&ion before it, it is 
called the Subjun&ive;,as, u if Ilove\~\£ 
thou, love: 9 * when it is barely exprefled 
without any limitation of perfon pr number, 
it is called the Infinitive; as* "tailove: 99 
and when it is exprefled in a form in 
which it may be joined to a Noun as its 
quality or accident, partaking thereby of «fcc 
^nature of an Adje&ive, it Is called the Par- 
ticiple ; as, c< loving [6]. ,f ' 

* * 

r 

* * • • ** 

[6] A. Mode is a particular form of the Verb, de- 
noting the manner in which a thing is, does, or fufFers; 
•or expreffing an intention of mind concerning fuch be- 
ing, doing, or {offering. As far as Grammar is con- 
cerned, there are no more Modes in any language, than 

. there are forms of the Verb appropriated to the de- 
noting of fuch different manners of reprefentation. For 
inflauce,; the Greeks have a peculiar form of the Verb 

. by which they exprefs the fubjec\ or matter, of a 
"Wifh ; which properly conftitutes an Optative Mode: 

.but the Latins have no fuch form; the fubject of a 
Wifh in their language is fubjoined to the Wifh itfelf 
either exprefled or implied, as fubfequent to it and de- 
pending on it; they have therefore no Optative Mode, 
but what is exprefled in that Mode in Greek, falls pro- 

,perly under the Subjunctive Mode in Latin. For the 

2 But 
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But to exprefi the Tirrife of the Verb ttfc 
EnglUh ufes alfo the afliftance of other 

Ame reafon, in EngUfii the (evcral expreffions of Con- 
ditional Will, Poffibility, Liberty, Obligation, &c. 
come all under the Subjun&ive Mode : The mere ex- 
preffions of Will, Poffibility, Liberty, Obligation, fcfr. 
belong to the Indicative Mode : it is their Conditi- 
onality, their being fubfequeht, and depending upon 
ibinething preceding, that determines them to the Sub- 
junctive Mode. And in this Grammatical Modal 
Form, however they may differ in other refpe&s, Logi- 
cally or Metaphyficaily, they all agree. That Will* 
Pofljbility, Liberty, Obligation, & c. though exprefled 
by the feme Verbs that are occaiionally ufed as Sub- 
junftive Auxiliaries, may • belong to the Indicative 
Mode, will be apparent from a few examples : 

•• Here we may reign feaiTe.*'— 

"Or of th' Eternal co-eternal beam 

May I exprefs thee unblam'd V y — 

" Firm they might have flood, 
YetfeU."— Milton. 

" What, we tvou/d do, 
We/JW^do, when we would" 

Shakefpear, Hamlet. 

*' Is this the nature, . 
Which pafllon could not (hake ? vvhofe (olid virtue 
The (hot of accident, or dart of chance* 
Cw&neither raze, nor pierce I"— Id, Othello, 

9?hefe fentences are all either declarative, or fimply in- 

D Verbs, 
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'tferfi*, "'caSfeU' &fer«ford 'lA^aiftfid^' or 
"JMpelB ; <fc» be s hcM} JhM, vtiitt :<&&,:.* X 
■do love, 1 <£rf love'; I hm Ibvedv't-roA 
loved'; I iww loved, • I #*w* heti Jovecf ; 
\JhaU % or will* love, or fo laved." »,."-*', 

The twb principal Auxiliaries, to$>fro* 9 
ancl to £*, ar.e thus varied according' $$£f- 
ibn, Number, Tims, and Mode*. 



*/ 



♦terrogative ; and however expre&ve of Wilt, liberty; 
Poffibififyj or Obligation, yet the Verbs ire all of the 
Indicative Mode. ' ' ' . "' '' ■ f 

: * It feems* therefore, thrit whatever other ^eta^hyfical 
Modes there may be in tne theory of UmveWal Gram- 
mar, there are in Ehglifh iio other Grammatical Modes 
than thofe above defcribed. * *• 

That the Participle is a mere Mode of *he Verb, is 
ananifeft, if our Definition of a Verb be admitted: for 
it Signifies being, doing, or fullering; wkh ' die*" de- 
fignation of Time iiiperadded. Bat if the eflerice of 
the Verb be made to confift in Affirmation, not onW the 
Participle will be excluded from its place in the Verb # 
out the Infinitive itfelf -alfo, which certain ancient 
Grammarians of great authority held to be alone the 
genuine Verb, denying that tide to all the other Modes. 
SeeHERUks, p. 104* 

Time 
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Time is PreferUiiJ&ffe.jsr Future. 

L 7#HAVE. t..; r ,. 

s . ■ ! iAdipative Mods-.- . ■ ,•»■ 

I • • Prtfent Time'. .* "■ 
"Sing. " Plu'r." 

■j» f.'JhaW,- ■"■' '.'/Wtt.i V =. - 
S ■« Thoqhaft^j, :: " Te : jhirfe. 
£■3, He,'h»th,'or.lust8]v They J,', . ','; 

■[?] 3%w, in the Mite/and even in dje Familiar 
Style, is diluted, and the Plural You ia employed jnftcad- 
of it: intej Ym baruti-aaiTbtat h*ft~. ■ Thtrnghlaf this 
cafe we apply Yea to a- tmgJ«'Perion v yathaMecfa Uo 
muffitgrea «dth k in the Plural Number : it mufl necef- 
ftril/bc Yoit hum, tK&Teitlajf. Y<pty.;<v, tke,6>iflji* 
Perfon Plural of the Pronoun placed in agreement njJlJl- 
the Firft or Third Peribn, Singular; of (ho;V«r,bj;ia an 
eWomSHu Solociiin. : aod-yet Autoors cf .the frftjfutli; 
haveinwlwrtcntlfrf3lie0intn.it. ■ > ". Knowing. that,^f, 
•Btmrny old ■■-niato's 'good iricndif'- i-.AtWifaib PflflfV 
N° 517. " Would to Goijwwiu within hcj reach,," 
LordBolingbioktiM Switt, Lettei^tK; ," ^^» t«« 
here." Ditto, Letter 47. " J am juil now as well, -as 
wheajeaww here." Pope tc *tter 56. 

On the conwary, die Solemn '. f You for 

a Single Perfon. This hath a a great 

impropriety in the beginning , \" 

,- ' - ,-" OY/rac ' . 

Who tmi'd Ifaiah's hallo 

D.2 Pad 



$ i A Sfyrt 2ntroduBkn\ 

Paft Time. 

*. I had, We V 

s. Thou hadft, Ye Ihad. 

.3. He had j They J 

The Solemnity;offthe Style would not admit <£Tpu for 
Thau in the Pronoun; nor themeafure of the YerJe 
touchedji, or didji touch, in the Verb; as it indifpenfebly 
ought to be, in the one, or the other of Aefe two 
forms: You who touched* or Thou who touchedft, or dhlft 
touch. Again : 

" Juft of thy word, in every thought fincere, 
« Who huw np wilh but what the world might hear.* 

Pope, Epitaph,, 

It ought • to be your in the fbft line* or knn&Jl in the 
fecond. 

In order to avoid this Grammatical inconvenience,- 
the two diftincl forms of Thou smd.Tou ^reoftetiufed 
promifcuoufly by our modern Poets, in the famePo^m, 
in the fame Paragraph, and even in the fame Sentence ; 
very inelegantly and improperly : 
** Now, now I feize, I daip thy charms ; * 
And now you burft, ah crud ! from my arms." Pope* 

[8 J Hath properly belongs to the feriousand fokma 
.ftyle; has, to the familiar. The fame may be ob- 
served of doth and does. 

" Bat, confounded with thy art. 

Inquiry her name, tl\at has his heart." Waller. 

. Future 
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Future Time. 

x. I (hall, or or will, X We "I flial!, 

a. Thou (halt, or wilt C9], fhave ; Ye j>or will*. 
3. He fhall, or will, ) They J have. 

Imperative Mode. . 
jv ' Let us hav£, 

2» Have thou, Have ye, 

or, Do thou hare* or, Do ye have,, 
3. Let (him have; Let them. b*v<* 

Subjun&ive Mode* 
v Prcfetu Time* 

1. I 1 We T 

2. Thou >have* Ye kh&vcv 

3. He J The* J 

* • 

" Th* unwearied Sun from day to fcty. 

Dou* ho Creator's pow'r difplay." - Addison*. 

The nature of the ftyle, as well as the harmony of th« 
verfe, feeras to require ia thef& places bath and doth. 

[9] The Auxiliary Verb trill is always thus formed 
in me fecond and third Peribns Angular : but the Verb 
f*«KY# not being an Auxiliary, js formed regularly m 
thofe Peribns: I will, Thou nvilkfi f He nmlktb, or 
nuiHs. «♦ Thou, that art the author and beflower of 
life, canft douhtkfe reftore it alfo, if thou ivilPfl, an4 
when thou vilT/l: but whether >hou wiltfl [wilt] 

D 3 Infinitive- 



£4 ^ Short ^n£rtxkf&Q#\ 

InAnkive Mbd*. 
Prefent^ To have : Paft, To have had* 

Participle. 
Prefent, Having .< Petfe<3 [t], Had:- 

To BE. ; 

Indicative Mode* 
Preftfit Time. : 



f. 


lam, 


.We 


2. 


Thou art, - 


Y« 


3- 


Heisj 


They 
Or, 


T. 


I am, 


• We 


2. 


Thipu beeft, 


: Ye 


3- 


He is [2J j 


They 





pleafe to reftore it, of kot, that Thou alone knotyeft.* 
Atterbuty, Sena, f . 7. 

[ 1 ] This Participle represents the zBaton as complete 
and finilhed; and, being fubjoined to the Auxiliary to 
haw, conftitufea the Perfect Times ; I call it therefore 
the iPerfeci Participle. The fame fubjoined to the 
Auxiliary to he, constitutes die Paflive Verb; and in 
tlrat ftate, or when- ded without the Auxiliary in a paf- 
jfive fenfe, is Called 1 the Paflive Participle. 

(Yj u I dunk it Ar thine indeed; for tfcou lk&i* 



Paft Timet 

i. I was, . • • We "I T.i 

2. Thpu'waft, • Ye -j j-were, 

3. He w|is; • .-.'They* - , J .1 .<; 

Fuj^jre Time. . 

lfl .Ii|.a^. P rwUl r V ; We, ; 
a. Thou lhalt, or wilt, J»be j Ye 
3. He (hall, or will, ) They 

Imperative Mopd> * 

1, Let us be, 

2. Be thou, ,.. m Be^e, 
w[ Do thou bej ofj Do ye be* 

a. lit him bq i ', ' Let thehi be. 

■** :: Prefem *ftme,' ? ' : 




»• 



r 



/ - t- - * * ■ , ■ '*• - * > - » ***,x«' *! '.'ici *t*j ** **. **. *» 

of *i» Time 4*rf : ^ofe is y^y^^tQi ,»d,^ ter 
cone fomewhat antiquated ia the Plural^ . .... .. *_« 

..;■; E>4 *# 



5* 



A Short Introduction 



>were. 



Paft Tmi<r. 
i. I were, We 

2. Thou wert [3}, Yc 

3. He were ; They 

Infinitive .Mode. 
PMrnt, To be: Paft, To luve bee»; 

t « • — 

, Participle. 
Prefentv Being: Perfeft^ Been: 
Paft, Having been. 



MSton. 
JDryden. 
X«ifeifc 



fj] ." Before the fun, , 

Before the fceav'ns thou vxrt*' 

** Remember what thou wr/* 

•* I knew thou ac*r/ not flow td hear.* 

w All this thou *wirtf-*-r* ?opt. 

Shall we in. deference to the£ great authorities allow 
ivert to be the fame with waft, and comiwrn to the W* 
dkatiwejuui Subjuraftive Mode ? or rather abide by tte 
practice of our beft arttient writers ; the. propriety qf 
the language, which requires, as far as may be, diftfn£t 
forms for different Modes ; and the analogy of formation 
ifl each Mode; l*tw,Tbou<ic»/f ; i were* *fbou writ 
*K which cenfpire lb make ttvr/ peculiar to the Sub* 
juniUve Mode* 

- ■• : •* The 
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The Verb* A&ive is- t&fii varied ac~ 
cording to Berfia, Ndsibwy Time an&l 
Mode*. ' - * y t 

. * " ' Indicative • Mode. 

Prefrnt Time. 
Sing* PiUr. 

c - n I We, /We Y* 

^2. TKou J6vefr„, Ye Mov** 

aJ 3 . He lovethi or loves * They * J * - 

Rift Time: 
i; Iloved, ' We V \ " 

2. Thou lovedff,. Ye- Mov^iu 

3* He loved fr> ^ TJaeyj I * 

Ftttutr Twit; 



* - T^ ] toy*. 1 •* 



J. He fiuB, or wiir; v 

i, JLove.thbij, * I&vt w; 

t o«, Jpo thou love, , or, Ho yi Iq^, 

jp. Lxt hh a fare s . JLet them torero 



• . «». 



a^>- * 



j i ^>r« 






W$- '''*'•■'''§&. 



J$ Jf jb&rt Yntrod»&ia* 

:-i '. •-.-/ grfjuoftcre Mode* . . 
ias .-.-. T ,:«refttt TimeU u 
i. I I We 

2. Thou - >TaVej Ye " 
3- He J ; :a ., They 

And,. i 

J. I may -,-1 We 1 mayjojrej. 

2. JTJiou may^ft-Llove; Yo . > and* 

3. He may "J ^ ^Thejr J fca Y e loved [4]. 

J?aft. Time* 




«r *,> . ~. j 



*. I might 3 y r 1 . We 1 imgjjt love * 

2c Thpi inigjjljjft >lovci Ye, . > ' and 

3. He mfefejL * - J They J have loyed [4]. 

_ _ * • * ■ 

[4] Note, that th^HiiperM and -Perfect Times aw 

lere p*l togeckift And ft is to bet, ofcfertfld, .that yi 

llfeSiihpiliaiv* MofW rf^ ej^-b^ frokfl* <* u ¥- 
der a cQnc&tioa* or fuppoiitlon, or in the form of a wilfc* 
and therefore as doubtful and contingent, the Verb ft- 
felf in the Prefent, amd 'die AnxSfafy bfcth of the Prefent 
and Pad ^topirfeft fuses, often carry with them fom%- 
what of a Futpreienfe * as, " If he come tprmoirow,. 

I may fi>eak to hun :"~ " If he mould, or woula, 

come * Wmbm>w^ I r mfght, wonHy eoul<£'«rdhoiild, 
fpeak WfiinCff ; ■ Obftme alfo, t}*t<teAaxifa&&o& 
and. would in the Imperfect Times are ufed to exprels 
the Erefent, as well as the Eajt; as, " It u my defirey 

": ^ And* 
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I could, fhould, woiflfi * Thou couldft, 

tic. love ; anei have loved* 

Infinitive. Mocje. 

Prefcnt, To love : Paft, to . h^ye loved. 

f '* " Tarticiplei 
Prdent, , Loving : Perfect, Loved : Paft ? 
1 , Haying lQved. 

But in difcourfe we have often occafion 
to fpeak tffTime not only as Prefcnt, Paft, 
and Etotfrc, at; large and indeterminately, 
- but.;*diO)Ia$,ftfch witfi fonaq particular d*- 
ft io&ion jnd ti$nitation ; that is, as paffing, 
or fjipfl^rrflp i«np«rfe#f or perfect; 
This/w^-bfft j^e fjacn in ,an example q£ a 

Jfee^ftit^oftKfff,. 



* * 



«fe tfafe JV tlpr M46 the .prtoft Time of the- Verb i^ 
Tjentetice. 

D £ : " v- Indefinite, 



&> A "Short Inttvdu&toott 
Incfefipite, of Undetermined, 

Prefenty~' * ***** ' Fmum, 

X. love 5 I loved y I (hall iovcv 

iDefinite^ or. Determined, l 

^refentfm perfect :/ 1 aril, (now) Tovingl. 
Prefent Perfect ; 1 have (now) loved. 

Paft I«)pfirie6k ;, I was (shenX lqvi^g^ L 

Ftmire I«mpeVf; I -ftAll (then) he»k*WgiHiM 
Future Perf« tftrall (then) hive4aved. 

- It is needlefs here to fet down at large tbe 
rfeveral Variations of the BeStirfe Times*? 
; as 4 -they confi^ofily m the pfbper 'Varia- 
tions of tbe A^u^iliairy, joiiied iothfe fcrefent 
or Perfect I*artijctpl<V which have been at 
. ready giv^ ^ . ,. 

To expfeS rije Prefent aod Paft tmper* 
feft of fte Jftafwt and N«ter Velfc thfe 
Auxiliary da js fbmetimevtrfed r I do (now) 
iov* i I <&/ (theo) lqve*; 

Thus 



iM 
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^"» Thu$ with. Yery Ifttle variation, of the 
Principal Veto die ieveralcircymfUriccs of 
Mode and Time are clearly.'*xpfefled by 
the help of the Auxiliaries, if, iww, f/«*/4» 
jw<*y, caHjball, wili 

- The'pecuBai' force of the feveral Auxili«- 
'ariesis to be obferved, Zte and <&* mark 
the Adion. itfelf, .or the Time of it [5J, 
with, greater forte and diftinftion. They 
w alibi of, frequeat and aloioft neceffary 
«fo i» iMerWgaiiFe and Negative Sentences. 

fjj - " Perdition, catch my ioul' 

iaii'dt low thee! * - 

; •■' • ■: '. .ftUtn'm 

Ja drt^fi^fcettcy irnp^rttbey 4*" .StafcripeaE 

.ri*P*t*«rt*Wj&" j " , 

'^^ ' "' ,7F Slterfock, Voi: ttlt. f. 
r:**that», at that time, or oner; 
n, ordoiibt,ofpKfait»«fl«.- 
^ Samuel : and he tan unto EG, 
I, for thou r aHedft me. — - Awl 
[gam, Samuel. And Samaef-aioA 
faid, Hert- am I, fer thoo «WMl 
-6. 



tftidp &mt*ha*s idfiJ fijppljrithe pktr of 

It* tin tbefairne or jtifobfexqterUifeaticnfce!, 
^ntdeffiry :• av \ > 

As thou doft) Antony." 

i(f/ d6W ftS§ d&y edp^efe jsfcwfeifflon ^dbitt 
graying, exhorting, comnriandiog. • Meg 
and might exprefs the poffifelity or, liberty 
of daiftg a? fchfog ; ***** l*d f^,idre/jx)wa:. 
•M^'-Ji forrt^ime^ ^ediif$tit£»Ih*i{fer, 
and denotes. neceflHy. Will jp the firft 
Perfon lingular and plural prpqiifc^ xir 
threatens; in the fecond*»aod third Peribft* 
only foretells' : fiifiton fife cttmrif?, fit the 
firft Pefforc, (Unf>ly /orefeMf *itt the fecond 

threaten* {&]*'. ifi^Lothis ^mw^rb©: iflft&Hr 

i J^l -TW* di^pftioVwas ipt obfcrvea former £to> 

wife 

Hjuouiil See the Vulg; 

«T 6 ftooi 




j 



6bod'of Eaeplipative >8&£ekosB £3fer feUa* 
the Sentence-is Inpcrfiigitlv^i j tilt die t«i- 
verfe for the moil part takes place : Thus* 
-cc I ./&#// go i you w/// gp i n exprefs event 
oaly; bm> 'tariff yau.gor?" imports in- 
tention 5 and "j&tf/ I go?** refers to the 
will of another, But ajgaio, c< he Jball 
%q" aad* ",/&*# he >go? both imply wiJk 
expreffirtg- or referrifig to a command, 
JVould priijxarily^pnQtes inclination of will ;. 
#i^fctf^.ftbUg%^ : bsfe thsjl Uptb y^rj 
4ltvskt* kttport^*iiW-afitS' oftefn Ajfed^to* Gs$frtf& 
£mple everit.'. ' '*', 7; 1 ]\ /.* .. . ^ 

Zto and ki^ make the Prefent^imef 
Sii b*d^ the Pafl: j Jkalfy wiii^ the Future : 
lef is employed in forming the Imperative 

forming the Subjunftive. The Prepafaioft 



f - -. *J \ 



to pl#ce£ bfefere the Yerlj "makes (the In- 
finitive Jj4od^ 1l? }* : ^W)«t^^flwl^lJits feve- 

^itl-BUbof WMoWgwtea the folltf^Pff rfega^in^ 
%fti£fc4f the Modd i*te i2w/.a^s^r,r;^tiik 



ir± A Sk&t Introdu&ioH 

«al- Mi>dc% and Timev h placed only be^ 
£waAc Perfaa Participle * and &, m lik$ 

" To fliew ill whit manner the SubjecVis- to be 
joined with his Predicate, the Copula between them is 
atifeftei with a Particle, Which. Mm' the u&r of itrft 
<alled AW^f, the manner prAfA/^^ : . 

Now the Subject and Predicate may be joined -to- 
gether either Sitiply, of with Jbmd kind Of Limitation } 
and -accordingly thefe M*d$s are Pttmaty *• 3efcoadaryv 
. The Primary Modes are calW, by Grammarians Itw 
dilative aid Imperative. 

' ' When the matter is dectaYed1(J be fo, or at fcaftVhe* 
It* ftbm* in *e Spefek* V p*+tr to hivtMbt 4by«ft 
&o$ owe uMQii ox ou^ettt ay^fffMfBattt ftoiiwfr i qyn% 
then the Copula is nakedly exprefled without any 
variation : and this manner qf expreffing it is called the 
indicative Mode* 

. When it 'it neither- derfaml.ti be fey nor fcems im* 
juediatdy in the Speaker's power to have k (b ; the* he 
can do no more in words but niake out the' expreuTogi » 
fcf his wili tor him that hath the, thing jfrlu* power-; . 
twunelyta ,' .v 

{ Superior V (JPetitkrtU 1 

Equal > by <{ Per&afion, > Anddfc 
'b&riftrJ* < \ ICojwflandJ 
manner of thefe affecting the Copula, (Be it to, or, let r 
it be ib, J$ called tl^ Imperatk^ Mode j of wfcitfi there 
ftri ikefe th*ee >aifelfts ttry fiflte be difth%ai)r pH* 
vided for, As for that other, ufe of the I uyilp iiwi 
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manner, before the Preftnt and Paffive 
Participles : the reft only before the Verb, 
or another Auxiliary, in its Primary Form. 

Mode, when it fignines Permijjkn ; this may be fuffi- 
cientty exprcfTcd by die Secondary Mode of Liberty ; 
You may do k. 

Tlie Secondary Modes are iucb, as, when the Copula 
is atiijp&cd with any of them, make the Sentence to be 
(as the Logicians call it) a Modal Proportion. 

This happens, when the matter in difcourie, namely, 
die being, or d«b& or fuferjng o/ a thing, % con- 
sidered, 90t Jfmffy fy itfdfy but gradual^ in its caiifa 
from which it proceeds contingently, pr necejjhrtfy. 
* Then a thing feems to be left Contingent s when tfoe 
Speaker expttfies only the Peftbilify of it, or disown 
liberty to it. 

i. The P^/^ofa thipg depends upon the power 
6f iw canfe ; and may be exprefled 

2. The liberty of a thing depewb upon a freedon* 
ftom all obstacles ekher within or without, and is ufually 
cttprejfcd in our language 

jM2SL« }**■*■*!■ I !& \ 

. tt .Th^n a thing.fasms tQ\be.of.Kecejfity, when th* 
Speaker exprcfleth the .refojntion, of his own *witt h or 
&HB£ t 9thcr Obligation upon him from without* ' ' 

Whea 



»". 4 



6& &$&ms&ib!&8io*\ 

s^Wfen' &h ?AuxilIaiyfJisr jdruid.ta the 
VerB{ the Auxiliary gaes through 5 pll the 
Vartatfoos df ftribn ae<t Number, and tho 
Verb itfelf cpntinues invariably the fame, 
yy ftsa «thef£ are two, o^ more Auxiliaries 
joined to the Verb, the firft of .ihem joniy 
is va?iedFacc6rdfng to Pcrfon and Number.. 
The Auxiliary mu& admits of no Variation. 



■* rt 



Tfe© *dflive Vcrfr is -oniy .the P»tkifi<5 
Pafliv^, ' (tfhirfi ftr the ffldft p.afr isrtftr 
fttne wit;h'thi^.io<J^iii te, pi'ff Time, X$jiye, 
and always die tone *kb..the. .Retfeft 




5. l^fc|««W^i#»|f i| fwr?iTed,j ! 



.i* 



l Conditional ) 



1 • - *•• *» 



4. TheNeceffity of a thins from fame external Obli- 
gation, whether Natural, or Moral, which we call Duty, 
is expretfed,^ ! ' : - : — t 11 V < . *' I < 



I wds 



}. ^was*Urue<kv Lbave b&njovedy, \Jbafkhf 
loved : and fo on, fprbuehalttKe iWfon's* 
$fce Numbers, the Timcs^ ana.tfie Modes. 

The Neuter Verb h varied like ' the- 
Active j but, having fomewhat of 'the 'Na- 
ture ,of the PflJSve,, admits in, m^y f in- 
fiances of the Paflive form, retatning ftill 
th* Neuter ifignificatioaj; c£if%,iw foeh 
Y^'as^gfitfy. fqmq fyx o$ motion £ 
**Wigfr tf #*« wf *pJ$itioa: as^.jl 4m 
com** I was gm% , L{m growny\ mq 
fafop[8}< ;TkvV&\> ar^in this t:afe prer 

* •* 

1 [8 J f doubt mucK of &e £rbpri<fty of the' ftllowfij£ 

examples : " The rales of *% Holy ReBgfoft, 'faSWfe 

**«* *e )#t? jttWtffc^^W.'' y8fc#i,yA I. 

Sera. ^7., r " The whole obligation of th#jt law and 

covenant, which God made with the Jews, was atto 

aw/a/.* lb. Vol*. II. Semi.-**. "WKofe* number 

touts now amuutedto ttact inrndred," Swift, Contefts 

and DuTeniions^ Chap. j. Neuter Verbs are fomepmes 

employed very improperly as Actives :.'".! thinfc it by 

no means a fit and <iecefctt thing *tb 4ie C#irhks t and 

to erect the reputatioftDf one>uponlhe fttifls of iioiter.* 

Auerbury, Vol. I. Sernv 3* . 

cifely 



t$ A Short Introduftion 

cifely defines the Time of the . aflion fcr 
event, but does riot change the nature o£ 
it; the Palfive form ftill exprefiing, not 
properly a Faflion, but only a (late or con- 
dition of Being. 

IRREGULAR VERBS. 

Int Englifh both the Paft Time AOire 
and the Pirticiple Perfect, or Piffiire, 
are formed by adding to the Verb* ci%, or d: 
only when the Verb eftds in>: as,?«r#j 

turned^ Icve^l^oed. The Verbs that wj*. 
from this rule, in cither or in, both caics^ 
jare efteemed Irregular. . , ; *, . , . - % 
The nature of our hragpagc, the Actxafc 
and Pronunciation of it, inclines us to com 
tra& even all pur Regular Vejbs : *hy$ 
loved, turned* are commonly pronounced in 
one fyllable, lorfd turn y d\ and the fecpmJ, 
Perfon which was originally jn thre& fyjUv 
t>ies, lovtdefty twmedefi % is become a ciiir 
tyllablc, lovedfty turned/}-:- for as we gene- 
rally 
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xaljty throw the accent as fej\ back 9* poffi- 
bk tQWards the firft part of the word t (uv 
feme even to the fourth fy liable from the 
end*) the ftrefs being laid on the Brft fylla- 
bles 9 the reft are pronounced io Jt lower 
tone, more rapidly and indiftin&lyi and 
fo are often either wholly dropt, or Weeded, 
into one another. 

It Jbmetimes happens alio, that the t 
word which arifes from a regular change 
does not found eafily or agreeably ; fome- 
times by the rapidity of our pronunciation ' 
the vowels are fhortened or loft.; and the 
con founts which are thrown together do 
not eafily coaiefce with one another, and are 
therefore changed feto others of the fame 
organ, or of a kindred fpecies. This occa- 
fions a further deviation from the regular 
form : thus, hvctb, turned are contracted 
into - IcvUbj turrttb* and thefe for eafier 
pronunciation immediately become loves* 
turns. 

Verbs 



Jo A Short intrefaStion 

participle PeY-f 
hinge of ft/ into' 
, mixt, dropping; 
rers, izev/f, £tj#; 
J, mixed, ikueRrtf, 1 

diphthopg, .moreover Ihortetr J t"he dipli- 
thong, or change it into a fitfgle ■ fHort 
vowel ;' as dealt,' dreamt, meant; 1 fefr; Jkpf,' 
fee: \all for the fahic reason-, ;'rron4 ^the' 
cjuicknets bf rtieproniiKiatiori, iahcV'becaufe' 
riie d after 1 a (hort Vowel ! wflf ntrrafrly 
c'oalefce with" trie : pVecetHirg' Coftfonarit. 
Thofe that end fn vi change affo v. imdJrV 
as, iereate, 1 bereft y f««flP left% -becau&like-' 
wife v after a (holt vowel Tfllf hot stiffly 
cbalefcfi withv. ' ,! '■'-' ; " '" " ! - ::i!:; - ir -"- 
''All-thefir, of'wruCn we -hW-'feimtt-to 
given examples, are confide red notafflrhV 
gular, but as Contracted bnryj and : in rribft 
of them the Inrire as well as the Contracted 
form is ufed. 

2 The 
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,; Tte&rfltiti<)n<tdytrb4 i#$ng$m>oth 
,S6eguh|r qrkklrregiiltop i$ def ived freipj the 
♦£a$on. ; t .. h / ,? , : 

The Irregular Verbs in Eaglifli are all 
.McxnofylbWes, . unleft • -compounded * arid 
<boy -. are for JQfaue r»oft £a# tjie fejne words 
which are Irregular Verbs in the Saxon* 

As all our kegular Vertfe are fiibjcft to 
fomc , l^ind of Contradiftibn, fo the firft 
.Cla& Df Irregulars i3 of t]bofe that become 
&irQ4(iAfc443K caufe* 



I. .. 






w 



l 5 •' . -*r • :•'■■* 7 V * r f ,' I-' ' r 
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Inpegttlai* by:.Gpntrafti0n» . 
Verbs ending fin : d\or. /■ Atve^the 




'* , arjtftio*:i*;as Jr Beat* b«rft {9 ]>;.«*#; [f ], 



[9] Thefe.two hare slfafheateit and £*r#w in the Par- 
ticiple; and in *that fona/they beloflg ta j^Xhird 
Cia& of Irregulars^ , , * : • ;» 

• r i [1]> Shatefpear ufes the' Participle in jtjic Regular 
fyrm: 






.«?•■ 
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coft, cut, hit, hurt, knit, let* fift*t*lr 
$ight* [ j], fHit, quit *, read [4], rco^ 

rid, fet, fbed, fhred, fhut, flit, fpKt£e§, 
fpread, 'thruft; wet *. W 

Thefe are Contractions from beaU& % 
intrfttdi cajt$<L> &C5 becaufe of the d^ 

> ' " » * 

" And when the mind is epiicken'd, out of doabt 
TV organs, tho' defunct and dead before, 
Break up their drowfie grave, and newly move 
With cafied (lough, and freih celerity." Hen. V. 

[2] The Verbs marked thus* throughout ; tne three 
Clafles of Irregulars, have the Regular as well as the Ir- 
regular form in ufe. 

[3] This Verb m the Paft Time and Participle is 
pronounced fiiort, tight, or lit: bat the Regular Form is 
preferable, and prevails moil in writing* 
' f 4 3 Tiits Verb in the PaftTirac and Participle is 
pronounced Jhort; need, ud 9 red$ like bad, led, kd% 
and perhaps ought to be written in this manner : our an- 
ient writers (pelt it reddt. 
< fj] Shakeipw ales Jth$ P*itidpk.m: me Regular 

$arm; 

<4 That felf hand, 
*Whiea writ his honour in the ads it did, 
Hath, with the courage which the heart did lend iti 

' tyhtudxhe heart itfelf." Ant. and Ckop. 

4 agreeable 
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agreeable found of the fyUahle a^ after i or 

Others in the Paft Tjnae, and Pgrtifcipfe 
Ferfedt and Paffive* v^ry a lijtte ftoftvthe 
Prefent by fhartenmg the diphthong* or 
changing, the d into *:\,a$* Lead; led; 
fweat, fwet; meet, met; bleed,, bled.; 
breed, bred; feed, fed; (peed, fped; bend, 
bent*; lend, lent; rend, rent; fend, fent; 
fpend, fpent ; biaild, buife * ; geld, gelt * ; 
g^d»giH*r gird, gyrt*. - • ■ 

Others, not ending, in d'Qtt are formed by 
Contraction** have, hnd r fothaved^ make, 
made, for makuLv Rcz?Jkd> fox flexed * fhee, 
Jhody foe Jhot-cd* 

[6] They fbtew the Saxon rale : " Verbs which ia 
thelnfioitiKeendjn^MtMidAA*, 1 ' (that is, in Bfigfcifr, 
</ and. /; for an is only the Characterise termination, ?f 
the Saxon InfinMve ;)- <<v iri the" Phfterit and Parficipje 
*' Preterit commonly, for the feliccf bettor foandi thrW 
"away the foal*/} aa&tf; */&/, {bodr in the preterit 
"and Participle Preterit) for beoted, afeded\ from 
" heotm^, afedan? Hickos, Gramma*. Saxon* -Cap. La 
So the ' fame Verb in EngfuV baa* fed* '$*&&$ of 
bcuted> faded* 

E The 
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The following befide the Contraction 
change alio the Vowel; Sell, fold; tell, 
told; clothe, clad *. 

Stand, flood ; and dare, durft, (which in 
the Participle hath regularly dared v) are 
dire&ly from the Saxony ftandan, ftod\ 
dyrran, dorfie. ' ■ • * 

■II.' / 



* r 



Irregulars in gbt* 
» ,- 

The Irregulars of the Second Clafs encj 
in gbtj both in the Pafc Time and Parti- 
ciple ; and change the vowel or diphthong 
into auotou: they, are- taken from the 
Saxon, in which the termination is hte. 

Saxon. 
Bring, brought: Bringan, brohte. 
Buy, bought ; Bycgeai^ bohte. 

Catch, caught:, 
Fight, fought[7]:Feotan, fuht. 

{7] " As in this glorious, and vre\\-fovgbten field 
•We kept together in our chivalry." ' ! 

Shakeipear, HeniV. 

Teach, 
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* 

Teach, taught: Taechan, tsehte. 

Think, thought: Thencan, thohte. 

Seek, fought: Secan* - fohte. 
Work, * wrought : Wedrcan, worhte. 

Fraught fcems rather to be an Adje&ive * 

than the Participle of the Verb to freight^ 

which . has regularly freighted. Raught 

from reach is obfolete. 

TIL 

Irregulars in en.. 

The Irregulars of the Third Clafs form 
the Paft Time by changing the vowel" or * 
diphthong of the Prefent % and th£ Particle 
Perfedt and Paffive by adding the termina- 
tion en 9 befide, for the moft part, the 
change of the vowel'or diphthong. Thefe 

"On foefougfoen field 
"Michael, and his Angels, prevalent, 
Encamping, placed in guard their watches round." 

Milton, P. L. VI. 410. 
This Participle feems not agreeable to the Analogy of 
'derivation, which obtains in this Clafs of Verbs! 

E 2 alfo 
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-alio derive their formation in both parts 
from the S^xon, 



Prefent. Paft. 

« changed into e. 
Fall, fell, 

a into o. 
Awake, 

a into 
Forfake, 
Shake, 
Take, 



awoke * 
no 

forfook, 

fhook, 

took, 



Participle, 
fallen, 

[awaked.] 

forfaken. 
fliaken [8]. 

taken. 

drawn [93% 

flay* [9l- 



mv into eta. 

Draw, drew, 

*j into ew. 

Slay, flew* 

£*] A % and conilaat knare, not to be./WV." 

Shakefpear, Cymb. 
% ** JT*r/ thou fomeftar, that from the ruin'd roof 
* OSJbak'd Olympus by ; muchance iidfi fall J" 

Milton's Poems; 
The Regular. Form of the Participle in thefe places 
improper. 

[9] When en follows a Vowel or Liquid the t k 
dropt: fo drtewn>Jla3n> (or^fe/^/aremftead^f^row^f, 





f Engltjb 


' Xjramtnar* 5 


e into a or o. <o 


Get, 


gat, or got, gotten. 


Help* 


[helped, J holpen *. 


Melt, 


[melted,] molten*. 


Swell, 


[iwelled,] fwollen *'\ 


ea 


into a o&a. 


Eat, 


ate, 


eaten. 


Bear, 


bare, or 



bore, born. 


Break, 


brake, or 


broke, broken. 


Cleave, 


<*lave, or 


clove*, cloven * 


Speak, 


fpake, or 


fpoke, fpokenw 


Swear, 


fware, or 


fwore, fworn. 


Tear, 


taref or 


tore, • torn. 


Wear, 


ware, or 


wore, worn. 


Heave, 


hove*, 


hoven *. 


Shear, 


fhore, 


fhorn. . 


Steal, 


ilole, 


ftolen* or ftolo. 


Tread, 


trade, 


trodden; 


Wow* 


wove, 


woven, 



7 



]Ugen% fo likewife bmun 9 hym, are for kwwm, twen, 
m the Saxon owwtn, boren : and fo of the reft. 



E 3 
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ee into o 9 





Creep, crope *, 
Freeae, froze, 
Seethe,. fod, 


[creeped, or crept.] 
frozen. 
. fodden. 


*e into aw. 


- 


See, faw, 


feen. 


i long into i fhort 


/fhort. 


Bite, bit. 


bitten. 


Chide, chid, 


chidden. 


Hide, hid, 


hidden. 


Slide, - Aid, 
i long into o y 

Abide, abode. 


Hidden. 

* i 

• 


Climb, . clorab, 
Drive, drove, 


[climbec!.] 

driven. 


Ride, rode, 


ridden. 


Rife, rofe[i], 


rifen. 



[i] Rife, with / fhort, hath been Improperly nfed as 
the Paft Time of this Verb : " That form of the firft 
or primigenial earth, which rife immediately out of 
Chaos, was not the fame, nor like to that of the pre- 
fent earth." Burnet, Theory of the Earth, B. I. Ch. 4. 
** If we hold faft to that fcripture conclufion, that all 
mankind rife from one head." Ibid. B. II. Ch. 7. 

Shine* 



1 
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Shine, 

Shrive, 

Smite, 

Stride, 

Strive, 

Thrive, 



ihone *, 
fhrove, 
fmote, 
ftrode, 
ftrove *, 



[fliined.] 
fhriven, 
fmitten. 
ftridden. 
ffcriven *• 
thriven* 
written, 
i lhort. 



. thrave [2} 
Write [3], wrote, 
/long into u 9 
Strike, ftrock, ftricken, or ftrucken. 
/ ihort into a. 

Bid; bade, bidden* 

Give, ' gave, given. 

Sit [4],* fat, t fitten. 

r r • • * T 

* * * • * 

[2] Mr. Pope has ufed the Regular Form of the 
Paft Time of this Verb ; . 
" la the fat age of pleafure, wealth, and eafe, 
Sprung the rank weed, and tbrWd with large increafe." 

. EflayonCrit* 
[3] This Verb is alio formed like thofe bf # long 
4ftto i fhort ; Write, writ, written ; and by Contraction 
am/ in the Principle, but, I think, improperly. 

{4] Frequent miitakes are made in the formation of 
the Participle of this Verb. The analogy plainly re* 
^quires/ft/;*, j whkb was . formerly in ufe : " The army 
having fitten there to long :"— ->" Which was enough 

.E 4 Spit, 
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Spit, Jpat, ipitten. 

& fhort into «. 
Dig, dug*, [digged.;} . 

it into w/. 
Lie [3] j fey, Ken, or lain,. 

to make him ftir, that would not havejttten ftill, though 
Hannibalhadbeen' quiet." Raleigh. " That^ioParlia- 
ment foould.be jtiiToWed, till it had fttten&v* months.'*. 
Hobbes, Hilt pf Qiidi Wa&, p. 2^y f But itis!fcp*v 
almoft wholly difufed, the form of the Paft Time /at 9 
having taken its jplace. Dr, Middkton hath with grm 

propriety refbred the true Pagkipk ; " To tare 

Jttten on the Jhead*>of the Apoftles:"— — " to havajk&n 
upon each of them." Works, Vol. II. p. 30. ".-BleiTtd 
is the man,—- that hath not fat in the feat of theftom- 
ful." Pfid.i. 1. The old Editions, have fit* which 
may 4>e**perhaps allowed as a Contraction of fithn* 
"And when he was Jet, bis dlfcijrtes came unto 
him ;" h*6*u&x *8k, Watt.T. 1 .— — >** Who is.^/ on 
fke tight'beod w .— •*'**»£ Js^fef 4wn «t the ri^rt^ami 
of thethftmeof God:'' in both places ixaOicrtr, Heb. 
^iii. 1 . M aril. %. -(fee 4&b Matt xxvii. 19. Lnkexxii. 
5$. Johnjciii. «. Ifoi/. iii. 2.1.} «&/ can %e -no part 
of the Vob&Jk. If .k hefongs to the Verb to fit, the 
TTiOTflatinndn thqfe paflagesis wrong ; fer*? J £/ 1 figiii6es 
to place, ixit without any designation of the pofture ef 
the perfan placed ; which is a^ircomftante of import* 
Mice>£xpaDfied%<theerfgtoal« **■ . 1* • 

[cj This Neuter Verb js f>*quendy confounded with 

tho 



/ 
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o into 


e. 


- 


Hold, 


held, 


holden. 


o into 


• 

t 




Do, 


did, 


done, i. e.docn, 


oo into 




** 


Choofe, 


Chofe, 


chofen [6]» 


ckv into 


ew* 




Kow, 


blew, 


blown. 


Crow, 


c*ew* 


[crowed.] 


Grow, 


gr<w, 


grown* 


Know, 


knew, 


known. 


Throw, 


threw, 


thrown. 


jf into 


*w, 


ow. 


fly hi* 


flew, 


flown [8]. 



AeVofc Mite to lay, [that is, /*/*?/, or /&**;] which 
k Regular, 4ind has ia the Baft Time and fWticiplc 
tajft/y or JU& 

. ( 6] ^ Th«a having ah^rfeaah other.-*" Calender 
Hift. Vol. IIL p. 797«^°* Improperly. 

[7] That is, as a htci W«nr; whereas /* >Br/ fig- 
9ttesjfig*r*,^ froft a* £n*my . This teems to he the 
pi^per difttn&kra betweaa fcjgr, *xdtoJke> 9 which in 
the Pitfent Tkne ure very oftea confounded/ Out 
TranOation oftf* m* u& q\m{wUmfr'*™t 



»5 



The 
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The following are Irregular only in the 
Participle $' and that without changing the 
vowel. 



Bake, 


[baked,] 


baken *. 


Grave, 


[graved,] 


graven *. 


Hewj 


[hewed,] 


hewen, or bewn *■• 


Lade, 


[laded,] 


laden. 


Load, 


[loaded,] 


loaden *; 


Mowj 


[mowed,] 


fnown *. 


Rive, 


[rived,] 


riven * 


Saw, 


[fawed,] 


lawn*. 



take. It hath flee for <volare y m perhaps feven. or eight 
places out of a great number ; but never fly Xoxfugere* 
£8] " For rhyme in Greece or Rome was never known 
Till by barbarian deluges overflown" 

Rofcommon, EiTay. 
- *f Do not die Nile and the Niger, make .yearly inun- 
dations in our days, as they have formerly done ? and 
are not the countries fo overflown ftill fituate between 
the tropicks h" Bentley's Sermons* 
** Thus oft by mariners are fhown 

Earl Godwin's caftles overflown.*' Swift. 

Here the Participle of the Irregular Verb to fly is con- 
founded with that ©f the Regular Verb to flow. It 
ought to be in-all thefe places werflowedi < « 

Shave* 



Shew, 
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[fhavecl,] fliaven *. 
[fhewed,] fhewn*. 



H 



or. 



Show, i [fhowed,] fhown, 
Sow,_ , [fowed,] Town *. 
Str4\y,-ew, or-ow, [ftrawed, &c] ftrown *, 
Waxi [waxed,] waxen*. 

. Some Yerbs which, change i fhort into a 
or it, and /long into ou, have, dropt the 
termination 01 in the Participle. - 

i fhort into a.-or.o*. j 

Begin, began, 



Cliqg, 

Drink, 

Fling, 

Ring, 

Shrink, 

Sing, 

$ink, 

Sling, 

Slink, 

Spin, 



j is. 

begun, 

clang,' or clung; clung, 
drank,. * drunk, or drunken* 



dung, , 

rang, or Tung, 

ffirank, or flirunK* 

fang, or fung^ 

fank, or funk*. 

flang, or flung, 

flunk, 

fpan, or fpun, 
E 6 



flung, 
rung, 
ihrunk. - 
fung. 
funk. 
flung, 
flunk, 
ipun. 
Springs 
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Spring, iprang, or Sprung, fprung. 

Sting, ' flung, - ftung. 

Stink, ftank,. or #unlc, ftunk. 

String, ftrung, ftrutog. 

Swim, fwam, or fwufti, fwum. 

Swing, fwung, Xwung. 

Wring* wrung, ^wruftg. 

th many of the foregoing the original 
and analogical form af the Paft iTime iti 
a f which diftinguiflied it from the ParticW 
pie, is grown quite obfeActe.^ ... . 

i long into ou, \ou. 

Bind, bound, bound, or bounded 

Find, found, found. 

* 

Grind, , ground,, ground. 

Wind, 4 woundt . wound. ». 

That all thefe had oHginally the tewrii*' 
nation en in the Participle, is plain from 
the following confederations. Drink &n& 
hind ftill retain it; drunken^ iownden j 1 front 
the. Saxon, drtincen> bounden: and the reft 

are 
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are mwrifeftly of the fame anafogy with 

theft. Beg&tmm> fonken, aftd founds*, are 

tried by Chaucer •, and forne others of them 

appear in their proper ihapc m the Saxon ; 

fertmten^ fpunnen^ fprungen^ fttmgtn, wmdeu. 

As Hkewife in the German, which is only 

anothtt «ffl%piwg of the Suxm : iegtmntn* 

gekkngtri, >getruncken> gtfungen* gtfancktn+ 

gcjpunmn, gtfrtvngen, geftuneken> gefchmum** 

MM* gefchwungeu; 

* 
The following feem to have loft the m 

of the Participle in the fame manner: 



Hang [9]. 


hung *, 


hung •■ 


Shoot, 


wot, 


fbot. 


Stick, 


Itodk, 


fteck. 


Come, 


came, 


come. 


Ran, 


Tan, 


run. 


Wirt, 


woo, 


won. 



X9] This Verb, when Adtire, may perhaps be inoft 
properly dfedin the fteguiac Boon j when Neuter, fa 
the Irregular. Bat in the Aflive fenfe oi fitrnijhing a 
room with draptries the In*w*kr F^rm prevails. The 
Vulgar Tranflation of the "Bible ufts only the Regular 
form. 

. . Hangtn % 
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Hangetiy zxi&fcoten, $re the Saxon origjU 
jmls.cf the t#o firft Bartit^ipks \ the UtteK 
of which is likewife {till i« ufe in i|B fir$ 
form, ia ooc phrafe* a Jbcu^n^mag^ 
StuckScems to be a contra&ion ixottijkucken* 
zsftruck now. in ufe for Jiucken. Chaucer 
hath cyme* and wwqnen.: becommentepven 
pfed by; Iyord Bacon [ i J. v And ; moft of 
of thero-ftiil- fubfift intire in die German; 
gebangen* kommtn; gerunnen y gewomen. 

To this third Clafs belong the Defe&ive 
Verbs, Be, been; and Go, gone 5 it e. 
goen. * - x - j - * 

From this Diftribution and account of 
the Irregular Verbs, if it be juft, it appears* 
that otiginaily there , was , no exception 
from the Rule, That the f Participle € Pre* 
terit, or Paflive, in Englifli ends in d 9 s> 6r 
n. The firft form included all the Regular 
Verbs* and thofe which are become Irre* 



M Eflky xxix, 

-gplac 
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gular by Contra&ion ending in /. * To the 
fceond properly belonged only thofe which 
end in gbt> from the Saxon Irregulars in 
bte. To the third, thofe from the Saxon 
Irregulars in or, which have (till, or had 
originally, the fame termination. 

The fame Rule affords a proper founda? 
tibn for a divifion of all the Englifh V£rt>4 
into Three Conjugations; or Clafies of 
Verbs, diftinguifhed one from another by 
a peculiar formation, in focne principal 
part, of the Verbs belonging to each ; ©f 
which. Conjugations refpe#ively the three 
different. Terminations of the Participle 
might be the Charafteriftics. Such of the 
Contracted Verbs as have their Participle* 
jiow ending in /, might perhaps be beft 
reduced to the firft Conjugation, to which 
they naturally and originally belonged; 
and they feem to be of a very different ana- 
logy from thofe in gbt. But as the Verba 
©f the firft Conjugation would fo greatly 
exceed-in number thofe of both the others, 

• which 
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which together make but about H2'[2y5 
and as thofe ©f the third Conjugation are 
fo various in their form, and incapable of 
being reduced to one plain Rule ; it feems- 
better in pra&ice to confider the firit in ed 
as the only Regular form, and the others 
as deviations rfrom k; after the example 
df die Saxon and German Grammarians. 

To the Irregular Verbs are to be added' 
the Defective % which are flot orrly for the 
moft part Irregtitar, but are ilfo wanting in 
forae of their parts. They are in gfcntral 
words of moft frequent and vulgar ufe j In 
which Cuflom is apt to get the better of 
Analogy. Such are the Auxiliary VeAs, 
moft of which are of this number. They 
are in trie only in ibme of their Times, and 

[2] The whole number of Verb i* the Englifh 
language, Regular and Irregular, Simple and Com- 
pounded, taken together, is about 4300. See Dr, 
Ward's EiTa>^ on tJie^ngliihlJH^ui^e; theCatttegW 
of Engltth Verb* The whole number of Ifrejiiur 
Verbs, theDefeffiyc included, ii about 170. 

Model) 
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Modes ; and feme of them are a Compo- 
sition of Times of ieveral D.efedtive Verbs 
having the lajne fignifieation. 



Prefent. 


Paft. 


Participle." 


Am, 


was, 


been. 


Can,. 


could. 


> 


Go, 

4 


went, 


>. gone. 


May, 


;ni§ht. 


■ 


Mult, 




■ 


Ought* 


ought. 




Quoth, 


quoth. 




Shall, 


(hould, 


* * 


Weet, Wit, or wot 5 


i wot. 




Will, 


would. 


* 


Wfc, 


wift. 


* 



There are ,not in .Eaglifli & >nnany as a 
Hundred Verbs* (being only Ac <rhief 
part, 'but notaH, of the Irregulars of the 
Third Clafs,) which have a diftinfl: and 
different form for the Rift Time Aftive 
and the Participle .Perfect 4wPaffive. The 
general bent and turn of the language is 

towards 
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towards the other form, which, makes the 
Paft Time and the Participle the fame.. 
This general inclination and tendency of 
the language, feems to have given occafion 
to the introducing of a very great' Corrup- 
tion'-, by which the Form of the Paft Time 
is confounded with that of the Participle 
in thefe Verbs, few in proportion, wh'icfv 
have them quite different from one ano'theiv 
This confufion prevails greatly in common 
difcourfe, and is too much authorffed byr 
the example of fome of our belt Wri- 
ters [3]. Thus it is faid, He begun, for Jbd 

[3] " He would b*»fpoke» 

Milton, P. L. x. 5,1.7. 
u Words interwove with fighs found out their way." 

P. L. i. 621. 
w And to his faithful fervant bath in place 

Bore wjtnefs glojioufly." Samfou Ag.; £ 175^. 

," And envious darknefs* ere, they could return, . 

Hajjlole them from me.", . Cornus, .$ 195, 

Here it is obfervable, that the Author's MS. and the 
Firft Edition have it fioine. 

. , t . " A^iin triumph hadndeP 

' '• - , * ' P. R. iii. *6 % 

began \ 






/ 



J 
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began ; be run, for be ran ; be drunk* for be 
drank : the Participle being ufed inftead of 

" I have chafe 
This perfect man." P. R. i. 165. 

• u The fragrant brier was wove between" 

Dryden, Fables* 
u I will fcarce think yo* have/warn in a Gondola." > 

Shakefpear, As yon like it* 

*t Then fini/h what you have began % . 
Bat fcribble fatter, if you can." 

Dryden, Poems, Vol.11, p. 172. 

" And now the years a numerous train have ran; 
The blooming boy is ripen'd into man." 
, Pope's Odyff, xi. 555. 

" Have /prang. 9 * Atterbuiry, Vol. I. SernK JV. 

?* Had flake" — had began" Clarendon, Contin. 

Hift. p. 40, & 120. " The men begun to embtllifh 
themielves." A^difon, Sped. N 434» • 

" Rapt into future times the bard begun.' 9 

Pope, Meffiah. 
And withottt the neceffity of rhyme : 

'« A fecond deluge learning thus e'er-run^ 
And the Monks finiuYd what the Goths begun. i% ' 

E% on Crttidfnr. 

" Repeats you ver&s wrote on glancs*" - Prior. 

" Mr. Miffon has write." AddHbn, Prtface to his 

Travels. " He could only command his voice, broke 

the 
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the Paft Time* And much more frequent- 
ly the Paft Time infteadxrf the Participle: 

with fighs and (obbings, fcftrastobid her proceed. '** 
Addifov, 6pe&. N* 164.. 

" No civil hroiU bavtimechkdcsLtharofc." 

Dryden, on O. Cromwell. 

•* Hhiftrions irirtaes, who by tains bnvtwfi?* Prior- 
u Had not arofi? Swift, Tale of a Tub, Seft. x. and 
Battle of Books : andBbfingbrpke, Letter to Wyndhahv 
p. 233. " This nimble operator -wiE have jbflt it." 
Tale tf a Tub, Sea. x. *' Some philofophers bav$; 
mftnhS* Ibid. 8<&> isr. 

AnA He, <hat Bn^gbt the 'vantage beft &w* toot, 
. found out the remedy." 

Shafce^war,Meaf. for 
1 *' tSiltace 

Was took ere fl*e was wacfe" 

**• Into thefe commonplaces ffcok, 
"Which irom great authors J &w* took? 

- Pwor; Aim*. 

" A free Cop&kiftfoay wtaa kib*t hmjkotkby ibe in- 
quiry of Jbtwr adm&ifc&ti**." Lord J&lk^gbroke, 
KatWDt &i$g, p, 1 1 1 . " Too flrong to bejbook by his- 
enemies," Attedwy. 

" £v>n thore te mould. Wy^." 

Prioc, Solomos. 

as. 
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as, 7 bad wrote* it was wrote* for I bad 
written^ it was written •* I have, frank* for / 
bave drunk - r bore % for horn * cbofi* for cbojen j. 
bid % for bidden % got* for gotten * &c. This* 
abufe has been long growing upon us, and 
is continually making further incroach- 
ments; as it maybe obferved in the ex- 
ample of thofe Irregular Verbs of the.Third 
Oafs, which change i fhort into a and u ; 
as, Cling, clang, clung; in which the 
original and analogical form of the Pafl: 
Time in a is almoft grown obfolete j and, 
the u prevailing inftead of ic> the Paft Time 
is now in moft of them confounded with 
the Participle; The Vulgar Tranflatiosi of 
the Bible, which is the beft ftandard of our 
language, is free from this corruption, ex- 
cept in a few instances ; as* bid is ufed for 
bidden* held*, for balden* frequently; bid*, 
for bidden , begot* for begotten, once or 

" Svtte fomc di&fier has hefill: 
Sjpcak, Nmfe; i hops the Boy a well* 

Ga^fiablet. 

twice; 
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twice: in which, and a few other like 
words, it may perhaps be allowed as a Con- 
traction. And in fome of thefe Cuftom 
ha$ eftablifhed it beyond recovery. In the 
reft it feems wholly inexcufable. The 
abfurdity of it will be plainly perceived in 
the example of fome of thefe Verbs, which 
Cuftom has not yet fo perverted. We 
fhould be immediately fhocked at I have 
knew, I have faw, J have gave, &c: but 
our ears are grown familiar with I have 
wrote* I have drank* I have bore, &c. which 
are altogether as barbarous. 

There are one or two fmall Irregularities 
to be noted, to which fome Verbs are fub- 
je£t in the formation of the Prefent Parti- 
ciple. The Prefent Participle is formed 
by adding ing to the Verb : as, turn, turn- 
ing. Verbs ending in e omit the e in 'the 
Prefent Participle : as, love* loving. Verbs 
ending "with a (ingle Confonant preceded 
by a fingle Vowel, and, if of more than 
a one 
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one Syllable, having the accent on the lafl: 
Syllable, double the Confonant in the Pre- 
fent Participle, as well as in every other 
part of the Verb in which a Syllable is 
added : as, put, putting, putteth ; forget, for- 
getting, forget tetb 5 abet, abetting, abetted. 

ADVERB. 

Adverbs are added to Verbs and Adjec- 
tives to denote fome modification or 
circumftance of an a&ion or quality : as, 
the manner, order, time, place, diftance, 
motion, relation, quantity, quality, compa- 
rifon, doubt, affirmation, negation, demon • 
ftration, interrogation. 

In Englifli they admit of no Variation * K 
except fome few of them, which have the 
degrees of Comparifon: as, [4] u often, 

[4] The formation of Adverbs in general with the 
Comparative and Superlative Terminations feems to be 
improper ; at lead it is now become almoft obfolete : as* 
** Touching things which generally are received,— we 
arfrbardlitft abk to bring fuch proof of their certainty, 

oftener, 
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oftencr* ofteneft •" cc foon, fooner, foon~ 
eft •" and thofc Irregulars, derived from 
Adje&ives [5] in this rejpedfc likewke kre- 
gular v <c well*, better,, beft -," &c 

An Adverb, is fomerimes joined to acr 
other Adverb to modify or qualify its 
meaning ; as, " very much 5 much too 
little ; not very prudently," 

as may fatisfy gainlayera." Hooker, B. V. 2^ € * Was 
the eafilier perfuaded." Raleigh. • " That he may the 
fironglkr provide" Jfcbba, Life of Tmieyd. " The 
things hrgbUifi important tx> the growing age" Laid 
Shaftefbury, Letter to Lord Molerwortru " The qu*» 
ftion would not be, who loved himfelf, and who not ; 
fcot, who loved and ferved himfelf the righteft, and after 
the trued manner." Id. Wit and Humour. It ought 
rather to be, tnoft hardly \ more eafity, mort ftraxgfy, tnoft 
highly., tnoft right, or rightly. But thefe Comparative 
Adverbs, however improper in profe, are fomerJmes al- 
knvarieuL Poetry: 

•• Scoptre and pow'r, Thy giving, laflbme; 

And gladlier mall refign." Milton, P. L, vi. 7 3 1 . 
[5] Se« above, p. 43. 
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PREPOSITION. 

Prepositions, fo called becaufe they are 
commonly^*/ before the words to which 
they are applied, ferve to conned words 
with one another, and to fhew the relation 
between them. 

One great ufe of Prepofitions in Englifh, 
is to exprefs thofe relations which in ibme 
languages are chiefly marked by Cafes, or 
the different endings of the Noun. 

Mod Prepofitions originally denote the 

relation of- Place, and have been thence 

transferred to denote by fimilitude other 

relations. Thus, out, in, through* under, by, 

to, from, of, &c. Of is much the fame with 

from ; " aflc of me," that is, from me : 

«« made of wood ;" " Son */ Philip ; ff that 

is, fprung from him. For, in its primary 

fenfe, is pro, loco alterius, in the ftead, or 

place, of another. 1 he notion of Place is 

very obvious in all the reft, 

F Prepo- 
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Prepofitions arc alfo prefixt to words ia 
fuch manner as to coalefce with them, and 
to become a part of them. Prepofitions, 
^landing by themftlves ia Conftru&ioa, 
.are put before Nouns and Pronouns \ and 
fometimes after Verbs : but in this fort of 
Cpmpofition they are chiefly prefixt to 
Verbs : as, to outgo, to jyvercami, to under- 
value. There are alfo certain Particles, 
which are thus employed in Compofitioji of 
words, yet cannot (land by .tbemfelves ia 
Conftrudtion: as,* .4, te 9 con % mis, &c. iu 
abide, bedeck, cotyoin, tniftake, &c : thefe are 
called Infeparable Prepofitions. 

CONJUNCTION. 

The Conjundtjon conne&s or joins toge- 
ther Sentences^ fo as out of two to 
make one Sentence. 

Thus, " You, and I, and Peter, rode to 

London/' is one Sentence .made up of thefe 

three by the Conjunction and twice em- 

x / ployed* 
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pbycd; " You rode to London v I rate to 
.London; Peter rode tx> Lofidocu" Again, 
44 You and I rode to London, fatt Pete* 
flaid at ho*^" is one Seiyeenoe made up 
of thr&e by the Conjunctions */&/ and i#/. # 
both of which equally coane& (he Sen- 
tences, btit the latter efcprefies an Oppofi- 
ttan in the Seofe, The ficft is therefore 
called a Conjt»&*on CspuJittive * the other 
£ Conjundioa DisjqjKaive. 

The ufe of Copuiativ« Conjunctions i$ 
to conned, or to .continue, the Sentence, 
by escpreffing an addition, aW, a fuppofi- 
tion, or coadtfiom if, a$-\ a caufe, be- 
caujc[6] % then-y a motive* /£#f ; an infer- 
ence, thmfare* &c. 

[6] The Conjunc\ion&aa^u%i to cxprcfi. the mo- 
tive or end, is either improper or obfolete; as, ** The 
multitude rebuked them, btcauft they ftiould hold their 
peace." Matt. xx. 31. "It i* the cafe of fome, to 
contrive falfe periods of bufinefs, btcau/e they may ieem 
men of di/patch." Bacon, Eflay xxv. We fhould now 
make ufe of tbmt. 

F ? The 
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The ufe of Disjunctives is to conned and 
to continue the Sentence ; but to exprefs 
Oppofition of meaning in different degrees : 
as, or, but, than, altbo\ unlefs, &c. 

INTERJECTION. 

Interjections, fo called becaufe they are 
thrown in between the parts of a fentence 
without making any other alteration in it, 
are a kind of Natural Sounds to exprefs the 
affe&ion of the Speaker. 

The different Paflions have for the moft 
part different Interje&ions to exprefs them. 

The Interjeftion O placed before a Sub- 
ftantive exprefies more ftrongly an addrefs 
made to that perfon or thing \ as it marks 
in Latin what is called the Vocative Cafe, 



A 



SENTENCES. 

Sentence is an aflemblage of words, 

exprefled in proper form, and ranged 

2 in 
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in proper order, and concurring to make a 
complete fenfe. 

The Conftrudtion of Sentences depends 
principally upon the Concord or Agree- 
ment, and the Regimen or Government, 
of Words. 

One word is faid to agree with another, 
when it is required to be in like cafe, num- 
ber, gender, or perfon. 

One word is faid to govern another, 
when it caufeth the other to be in fome 
cafe, or mode. 

Sentences are Simple, or Compounded. 

A Simple Sentence hath in it but one 
Subject, and one Finite Verb ; that is, a 
Verb in the Indicative, Imperative, or Sub- 
jundive Mode. 

A Phrafe is two or more words rightly^ 
put together in order to make a part of a 
Sentence •, and fometimes making a whole 
Sentence. 

F *. Thtr 
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/ 
The moft common Phrases ufcd ia 

fimple Sentences are as follow : 

ift Phrafe: The Subftantive before a 

Verb A&ive, Paffive, or Neuter •, when it 

is faid what thing is 9 doe^ or is done: as, 

" I am ;" " Thou writeft ? " Thomas 

is loved :" where /, Tbou, Thomas, are the 

Nominative [7] Cafes-* and anfwer to the 

queftion wbo % or what ? as, " Who is 

* c loved ? Thomas.'* And the Verb agrees 

with the Nominative Cafe in number and 

[7] u Be caufed all perfons, Wv/»hekttew had, or 
lie thought might have, fpokenSThtm, to be ap- 
jrehended. u Clajewtan, Vol. III. p. 618. 8". It 
ought to be <wko f the Nominative Cafe to hady not 
wuhcm, as if it were the Objective Cafe governed by 
tww. • 

M Scotland and 72* did each in other live,'* 

Dryden, Poems, Vol II. p^ 220. 

*' We are alone; here's none, but^farandl." 

Shakefpear, 2 Hen. VT. 
It ought in both places id be Thou ; the Nominative 
Cafe to the Verb expreflied or uncierflood. 

perfon \ 
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pcrfon [8] \ as Thou being the Second 
Perfon Singular,, the Verb writeft is fa ! 
Wo. 

ad Phrafe: The Subffandve after a 
Verb Neuter or Paffive -, when it is faid, 
that fach a thing is, or is made > or thought > 
or te&tf, fiich wether thing ; or, when the 
Subftantive pfter the Verb is fpoken of the 
fenfte thing or perfbn with die Subftantive 
befefe the Verb-: as, ** a calf becomes an 
tfxY r " Plawtus is adebvmted a Poet;***" I 
**» He." Herfc the latter Subftantivt is 

[*) « But Tbom t fkHc A/cite, Mver /«# obtain 
Thy bad pretence." Dryden, Fables. 

" That Ho* «/^/ fortune tb thy fide engage ." Prior. 
It ought to bejfaft, migbrefl. The mfftake Teems tp be 
earing to die confounding of TJwu and 2^* as equiva- 
lent in every reTpe£t ; whereas one is -Singular, the other 
Pliaral See above, p. 51. 

* ThcrtV [Acre are) fcv* or three of us have feen 
Grange fights." Shakefpear, Jul. Csef. 

" Great jpaw Aw [have] been taken." Pope, P. S. to 
the Odyfley. " I have confidered, *wbat have [hath] 
been faid on both Mts in this controverfy. w Tillotfbn, 
Vol. I. Serm. 27. 

F 4 in. 
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in the Nominative Cafe as well as the former 5 
^nd the Verb is faid to govern the Nomina- 
tive Cafe: or, the latter Subftantive may 
be faid to agree in Cafe with the former. 

3d Phrafe : The Adje&ive after a Verb 
Neuter or Paflive, in like manner : as, 
" Life isjhorU and Art is Ung" " Exec- 
cife is ejleemed wbokfome." 

4th Phrafe: The Sqbitantive aft^r a 
Verb A&ive, or Tranfitive : as when one 
thing is faid to all upon, or do fomething 
to another: as, " to open a door ;" "to 
build a houfe ;" " Alexander conquered 
the Perfians. ,, Here the thing a&ed upon 
is in the Objeftive [9] Cafe ; as it appears 

[9] " For who love I fo much ?" 

Shakefpear, Merch. ofVea. 
" Who e'er I woo, myfelf would be his wife." 

Id. Twelfth Night. 
" Who ever the Kingfavours, 
The Cardinal will find employment for, 
And far enough from court." Id. Hen. VIII. 

" Tell who loves who ; what fayours fome partake, 
And who is jilted for another's fake." 

Dryden, Juvenal, Sat. vi, 

plainly 



. J 
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plainly when it is exprefled by the • Pro- 
noun, which has a proper termination fofc 
that Cafe ; " Alexander conquered them ;? 
and the Verb is faid to govern the Ob- 
jective Cafe* 

5th Phrafe: A Verb following another 
Verb; as, " boys love to play:" where 
the latter Verb k in the Infinitive Mode. 

6th Phrafe: When. one thing is faid to 
belong to another ; as* <4 Milton's poems ;'* 
where the thing to which the other belongs 
is placed firft, and is in the Poffeflive Cafe; 
or elfe laft with the Prepofition of before 
it; as, " the poems of Milton [1] " 



" Thofe, who he thought true to his party," Clarendon, . 
Hift. Vol. I. p. 667. 8 °. " Who fhould I meet the 
other night, but my old friend \ n Sped*. N° 32. 
" Who fhould I fee in the lid. of it, bat the Dodor i" 
Addifbn, Sped. N°57 # " He knows, who it is pro- 
per to exfoje foremoft." Swift, Tale of a Tub, Con- 
clufion. In all tbefe places it ought to be whom. 

[1] Phrafes like the following, though very common, , 
are improper: " Much depends upon the Rule's heing 
obfer*ved\ and error will be the* confequence of its heing 
negletled? For here is a Noun, and a Pronoun repre- 

F 5 . • 7 th. 
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yth Phrafe : When another Sufeftantire 
is addfed to expftft and explain the former 
rrtore fulty; as, ™ Paul the Apoftfe \" 
€t King George :'* where they are both in 
the fame cafe ; and the latter is fatd to be 
put in Apportion to the former. 

8th Phrafc : When the quality of the 
Snbftantive is exprefled by adding an Ad- 
jeftive to it : as, w a wife man •," " a black 
horfe.** Participles have the nature of 
Adje&ives 5 as, tt a learned man- ;** ** a 
loving father.** 

9th Phrafe : An Adje&ive wkh a Verb 
in the infinitive Mode following it : as> 
" worthy to die •" " fit to be trufted." 

fentingit, each in thcPbfleffivc Cafe, that is, under Go- 
vernment of another Noun, but without other Noon to 
govern it : for being obferved, and being ncglt8tti y are not 
Nouns : nor can you fopply the place of the Pofleffire 
Cafe by the Prepdhfon $f before the Noun, or Pro- 
noun. Note alfb, that Adjectives are incapable of tfce 
PofTeffive Cafe: the folfawing Phrafe, for example, 
would be improper : ** It was happy for the fhite, that 
iFr.bius continued in the command with Minucius ; the 
formers phlegm was a check upon the latfer>s vivacity ." 

iotb 
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totfi Phrafe: When a circumftance is 
added to a Verb, or to an Adje&ive, by an 
Adverb : as, " you read well *" " he is 
very prudent/* 

v uthPhfafe: When a circumftance is 
added to a Verb of an Adje&ive by a Sub- 
ftafttivfc with a Pfepofition before it ; as, 
" I write for you ;" *• he re^ds, with 
Cafe j" w ftudious of praife \* " ready for 
mifchitf." . 

nth Phrafe: When the fame <juality 
in different Subjects is compared ; tke Ad- 
jective in the Pofitive having after it the 
Conjunction as, in the Comparative the 
Cdnjun&ion tban p and in the Superlative 
the' Propofition of: as, Ci white as fnow j* 
" Wifer than U" « greatdt of all.* 

The Principal pa&ts of a Simple 
Sentence are the Agent, the Attribute, 
and the Object. ,The Agent is the . thihg 
chiefly fpoken of; the Attribute is the 
thing or adtiOn affirmed or denied of it ; 

F 6 and 
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and the Object is the thing affe&ed by fuch 
a&ion. 

. In Englifh the Nominative Cafe denoting 
the Agent* ufually goes before the Verb* 
or Attribution, and the Obje&ive Cafe, 
denoting the Objett, follows the Verb 
A&ive ; and it i§ the order that determines 
the cafes in Nouns; as, " Alexander con^. 
quered the, Perfians," Jgiit the Pronoun,, 
having a proper form for each of thofe 
cafes, fbmetimes* when it is in the Obje&ive 
Cafe is placed beigre the Verb, and when 
it is in the Nomir^ative Cafe follows the 
Objedt and Verb : as, " Whom ye igno* 
rantly worihip, him declare I unto you." 
And the Normative Cafe is fometimes 
placed after a Verb' Neuter : as, " Upon 
thy right hand didjiand the Queen :" " On 
£ fudden appeared tfre King" And fre- 
quently with the Adverbs there and then: 
as, " There was a man: 9% " Then, came 
unto him the Pharifees" The reafon of it 
is plain: the Neuter Verb not admitting 

of 
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of an Obje&ive Cafe after it, no ambiguity 
of cafe can ariie from fuch a pofition of the 
Noun. 

Who, which, what, and the Relative 
that j though in the Objective Cafe, are al- 
ways placed before the Verb ; as are alfo < 
their Compounds, whoever, whofoever, &c : 
as, " He whom yoxifeek." " This is what r 
or the thing which, or that, you. want." 
ic fVbomfoever you pleafc to appoint." 

* * 

When the Verb is a Pafiive, the Agent 
and Object change places in the Sentence \ 
and the thing adted upon is in the Nomina- 
tive Cafe* and the Agent is accompanied 
with a Prepofition : as, " The Perfians 
were conquered by Alexander. " 

The Aftion expreffed by a Neuter Verb 
being confined within, the Agent, fuch 
Verb cannot admit of an Obje&ive Cafe af- 
ter it denoting a perfon or thing as the Ob- 
ject of a&ion. Whenever a Noun is im-; 

mediately 
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mediately annexed to a preceding Neuter 
Verb, it either expreflfes the fame notion 
with the Verb * as, to dream a dream \ to 
Tivt a rhtuoas Ufe : or denotes only the 
rircurnftance of the a&ioii, a Prepofition 
being underftood \ a$, to Jkep aU night > 
that is, through aH the night ; ta walk a 
mite % that is, througbxhefybtt tufandk. 

For the Tame reafbn, a Neuter Verb cart* 
not become a Paffi^e; In a Neuter Verb 
the Agent and Objeft are the fame, and 
cannot be feparateel evfcn in imagination \ 
as in the examples, t* Jkep, to walk : but 
when the Verb is Pafiive, one thing is 
afted upon by another, really, of by ftip- 
pofition, different from it [2], 

[1] That fome Neuter Verty take a Paffive Form, 
but without a Paffive Signification, has been obfcrved 
above; fee p.- 67, Here we fpeak of their becoming, 
both in Form and Signification Paffive : and fhall endea- 
vour farther 10 illoftrate the rule by example. Ttjft/it, 
like many other Englifk Verbs, has both an A&ive and 
t Neater fignincation : according to the former we fay, 
<* the force ctf gnn^powchtj^AV the reel-,*- according ta 

A Noun 
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A Noun of Multitude [3] v orfigttifp 
ing many, may have the Verb and Pro- 
hewn agreeing with it either in the Singular 

the latter, " the (hip fpUt upon the rock :" and con- 
verting the Verb Aftive into a Paffive we may fey, 
*' therotkivas Jplitby the force of gmvpowder ;" or, 
dejrip <wa*jjJft upm the rock." But we cannot fay 
with any propriety, turning the Verb Neuter into a 
Paffive by inverlion of the fentence, " the rod nvas/plit 
upon by the fhip ;*' as in the paflkge following : " Whar 
fuccefs thefe labours of mine have had, He knows bell, 
for whole glory they were deltgned . It will be one fore 
and comfortable fign to me that they have had fome, if 
it (hall appear, that the words I have fpoken to yon to* 
day ate not in vain : if they mall prevail with yoa in 
any meafure to avoid thole mix, which art utazUyfpJii 
ufon in Elections, where multitudes of different in* 
donations, capacities, and judgments are interefted." 
Atterbury, Sermons, IV. 1 2. 

[3] " And reftotes* to his Jfland that tranquillity and 
repofe, to which they hadbeenjtrangers during his ab- 
.fence," Pope, DhTertation prefixed to the Odyfley. 
IJland is not a Noun of Multitude : it ought to be, his 
peopfc; or, it had been mfirmgtr. " What reafon heme 
the Church of Rome to talk of modefty in this cafe ?* 
Tittotftm, Vol. I. Serm. 49. u All the virtues of 
mankind are to be counted upon a ftw fingers, but to 

or 
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or Plural Number ; yet not without re- 
gard to the import of the word, as convey- 
ing uftity or plurality of idea : as, " My 
people is foolifh ; they have not known mc. H 
Jer. iv. 22. " The ajjernbly of the wicked 
have inclofed me :" Pfal. xxii. . 1 6. perhapir 
more properly than, " bath inclofed me." 
u The ajjernbly was very numerous :' • much, 
more properly than, " were very nume- 



rous/* 



Two or more Nouns in the Singular 
Number, joined together, by one or more 
Copulative Conjunctions* have Verbsy 
Nouns, and Pronouns, agreeing with 
them in the Plural Number : as, " Socrates 
and Plato were wife •, they were the moft 
eminent Pbilofophers of Greece/' ' But 
fometimes, after an enumeration of par- 
follies and vices are innumerable." Swift, Preface to 
Tale of a Tub. Is not mankind in this place a Noun of 
Multitude, and fuch as requires the Pronoun refering to 
it to be in the Plural Number, thtir? 

ticulars 
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ticulars thus connc&ed, the Verb follows 
in the Singular Number •, and is under* 
flood as applied to each of the preceding 
terms : as, " —The glorious Inhabitants 
of thofe facred palaces, where nothing but ' 
light and bleffed immortality, no fhadow 
of matter for tears, difcontentments, griefs, 
and uncomfortable paflions to work upon - 9 
but all joy, tranquillity, and peace, even 
for ever and ever doth dwell* 9 Hooker, 
B. i. 4. " Sand, and fait, and a mafs of 
iron, is eafier to bear, than a man without 
under ft an ding." Ecclusxxii. 15. 

If the Singulars fo joined together are 
of feveral Perfons, in making the Plurat 
Pronoun agree with them in Perfon, the 
fecond Perfon takes place of the third, and 
the firft of both : " He and Ton and I won 
it at the hazard of our lives- : Tou and Hi 
fhared it between you." 

The Neuter Pronoun it is fometimes 
employed to exprefs, 1 • the fubjeft of any 

inquiry 
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inquiry or difcourfe : 2. the ftate or con* 
dition o&aby thing orperfon : 3. the things 
whatever it be, that i* the caufe of any e£* 
fe& or event; or any perfbA confidered 
merely as a Caufe, without regard to pro- 
per Petfonality . Examples : 

1. l< 'TWas at the royal feaft for Periiaworr 
By Philip's godlike (on. 99 Drydtm 

,c Who h if in the prefs that catts on me P r ' 

Shalkfpear,* Jul. Css£- 

2. c< H. How is it with.you* LadyJ ; . 
" Qi Alas ! how is it with you ?" 

Shakdpear, Hamkt.. 

3. €i You heard her fay herfelf, it was not 1%-*- 
Twas I that kill'd her." 

Shakefpear, Othello, 

" It rains \ it {bines ; it thunders." 

From which laft examples it platrify tf* 
pears, that there is no fuch thing; in:Eng^ 
K(h, nor indeed in any language, as a fort 
of Verb*, which ai* really ItrtperfonaL The 
Agent or Perfofl in Englifh is expreOed by 

the 
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the Neuter Pronoun : in feme other lan- 
guages it is omitted, but underftood [4^ 

The Verb to Ik has ahvays-a Nomina- 
tive Cafe after it ; as, " it was I, and not 
He, that did it :" unlefs it be in the Infini*- 
tive Mode ; " though you took it to be 
Him [5]." 

The Adverbs when* while, after, Sec/ 
being left out, the Phrafe is formed with 
the Participle independently of the reft of 

[4] Examples of Impropriety in the ofe of the Neuter 
Pronotm, fee below, p. 129. note 1. 

[5 ] «* Whm do men fav, that I art /'—But whom fiy 
ye, that I am 7" Matt. xm. 13, 15. So likewife 
Markviii. 27, 29. Lukeix. i8» 20. " PFhom think 
ye, that lam?" A&sxiii, %$. It ought in all thefe 
places to be who ; which it not governed by the Verb 
Jqy or *&»&, but by the Vetham: or agrees in- Cafe 
with the Pronoun /. If the Verb were in the Infinitive 
Mode, it would require the Objective Cafe of the Re- 
lative, agreeing with the Pronoun me : " Whom think 
ye, or do ye think, me to be ?" 

" To that, 'which once was thee" Prior. 
It ought to be, which was them ', or, which thou waft. 

the 
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the Sentence: as, «• The doors being (hut, 
Jefus flood in the midft." This is called 
the Cafe Abfolute. And the Cafe is in 
Englifh always the Nominative : as, 

" God from the mount of Sinar, whofegray top 
Shall tremble, He defending [6}, Will himfeif, 
In thunder, lightning, and loud trumpet's found, 
Ordain them laws." Milton, P. L. xli. 227. 

" It is not me you are in love with." Spe&. N° 290* 
The Prepofition *u£th mould govern the Relative whom 
underftood, not the Antecedent me ; which ought to 

beA 

u Art thoa proud yet I 
~ Ay, that I am not thee." Shakefpear, Timon. 

" Impoffiblc ! it can't be me." Swift. 

[6] On which place fays Dr. Bentley, " The Con- 
text demands that it be,— Him defending, Illo defcen- 
dente." But him is not the Ablative Cafe, for the Eng- 
lifh knows no fuch Cafe; nor does him without a Pre- 
pofition* on any oocafion anfwer to the Latin Ablative 
itto. I might with better reafon contend, that it ought 
to be " his descending," becaufe it is in Greek avl* 
xalaG envois in the Genitive ; and it would he as good- 
Grammar, and as proper Englifli. This comes of 
forcing the Englifh under the rules of a foreign Lan- 
guage, with which it has little concern : and this ugly t 
and deformed faulty, to ufe his own expreffiou, Bentleyt 
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To before a Verb is the fign of the In- 
finitive Mode: but there -are fome few 
Verbs, which have commonly other Verbs 
following them in the Infinitive Mode 

has endeavoured to impofe upon Milton in ieyeral 
places: fee P. L. vii. 15. ix. 829, 883, 1147. x. 267, 
100 1. On the other hand, where Milton has been 
really guilty of this fault, he, very inconfiflently with 
himielf, corrects him, and fets him right. His Latin 
Grammar Rules were happily out of his hc.id, and by a 
kind of <veirnacular infiinQ (fo, I imagine, he would call 
it) he perceived that his Author was wrong* 

** For only in deftroying I find eafe 

To my relentlefs thoughts ; and, bim deftr*fd y 

Or won to what may work his utter lofs, 

For whom all this was made, all this will foon 

Follow,, as to him iink'd in weal or woe." 

P. L. ix. 1 29. 

It ought to be, " be deftroy'd," that is, "be being de- 
ftroy'd" Bendey corrects it, " and m#n deftroy'd." 

Arch bi (hop Tillotfon has fallen into the fame mis- 
take ; " Solomon was of this mind ; and I make no 
doubt, but, he- made as wife and true Proverbs as any 
body has donefince: Him only excepted, who was a 
much greater and wifcr man than Solomon." Vol. I. 
Serm. $y . 

without 
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without the fign to : as, ■ kid* dar$, need, 
make, fee* bear, fed \ as alio &/, and fome- 
times have j not ufed as Auxiliaries : as, '* I 
bade him do it; you dare not dak; I 
few him [7] do it *, I heard him fay it [8]." 

[7] " To fee Co many to make fo little oonftsence of 
lb great a fin.* Tillotfon, Vol. I. Serm. 22. u It 
cannot but be a delightful fpe&acle to God and Angela 
tojee a young perfon, befleged by powerful temptations 
on either fide, to acquit himfelf gloriouiTy, and resolutely 
to hold out againft/the moft violent a/Faults : to beheld 
one in the prime and Bower of bis age, that is courted by 
pleafures and honours, by the devil and all the bewitch- 
ing vanities of the world, torejed all thefe, and A? cleave 
ftedfaftly unto God." lb. Serm. 54. The impropriety 
of the Phrafes diitinguimed by Italic Characters is evi- 
dent. 
[8] " What, know you not, 

Being mechanical, you ought not walk* 
' Upon a labouring day, without the fign * 

Of your profeffion 2" Shakefpear, Jul. Csef. 

Both Grammar and Cuftom require, " ought not to 
*val&." Ought is not one of the Auxiliary Verbs, tho* , 
often reckoned among them : that it cannot be fuch, 
is plain from mis confideration ; that it never admits of 
another Verb immediately following it, without the Pre- 
pofition to. 

The 
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The Infinitive Mode has much of the 
Ataturo of a Subftamtve, exprefling the Ac- 
tion kfelf which the Verb fijgnifies \ as the 
Participle has the nature of an Adjeftive. 
Thus the Infinitive Mode does the office 
x>f a Subftantive in different cafes 5 in 
the Nominative.; as, " to $hy is plea- 
iant :* in the Objedtive ; as, " boys 
iove to play." . In Greek it admits of the 
Article through all its cafes, with the 
Prepofition in the Oblique cafes : in 
Englifh the Article is not wanted, but 
*the Prepofition may be ufed^ " For 
Jo will is prefent with me •, but fa per- 
form that which is good I find not [9]/* 



j» 



u To n#ifl> him wre/tlc with affc&ion. J 

Shakeij>ear, Much ado. 
" Nor with lefs dread thejoud 
Jstherial trumpet from on high 'gan bfaw." 

Milton, P. L. vi. 69. 
Thefe phrafes are poetical, and by no means allowable 
rin profe. 

[9] To y*% 9i*«» «rar{x*f«?ai poi,T« it zali£ya£i&ai tf 

•aAm &% wp0*», Rpm. vii. if. 

"An 
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€t All their works they do for to be ften 
of men [i]." (But the ufeof the Prepo- 
fition, in this and the like phrafes, is notf 
become obfolete.) 

€€ For not to have been dip'd in Lethe's lake 

Could fave the Son of Thetis from to die." 

Spenfer. 

Perhaps therefore the Infinitive and the 

Participle might be more properly called 

the Subftantive Mode and the Adje&ive 

Mode O]. 

[l] II{OfVo Siak}*** tok ftfOftfroic. Matt, xxiii. 5. 
The following ientences feem defective cither in the 
conflru&ion, or the order of the words : " Why do ye 
that, which is not lawful to do on the fabbath days ? — 
The (hew bread, which it not lawful to eat, but for the 
priejls alone," Luke vi. 2, 4. The Conftru&ion may 
be rectified by fupplying it ; " which it is not lawful to 
do; which // is not lawful to eat :" or the order of the 
words in this manner ; " to do which, to eat which, i$ 
not lawful :" where the Infinitive to do, to eat, does the 
office of the Nominative Cafe, and the Relative which is 
an the Objective Cafe. 
[2] " Here you may fee, that vifions #e to dread" 

Dryden, Fables. 
"" I am not like other men, to envy die talents I cannot 

The 
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• * - * 

' Xhe Participle with a Prq^fition before 
it, and ftill retaining its Government, an- 
swers to what is called in Latin the Gerund : 
as, " Happincfs is to be attained* by avoid- 
ing evil, and by doing good •, by feekirtg 
peace, and by purfuing it." 

The Participle, with an Article before 
it, and the Prepofition cf after it, becomes 
a Subftantfve, ^xpreffing the adlibn itfelf 
which the Verb figoifies [3] : as> " Thefe 

reach." Tale ofa Tub, Preface. "Th«t*H*urbjokgs 
may be ordered by thy governance* to do always that is 
righteous in thy fight/' Litwfy. The Inffafrxie in 
4hefe places feems to be improperly ufed, 

[3] This Rule arifes from the mature tad *dk«n#four 
Language, and frontas-plain a prtaripkto anjr on which 
it is founded : namely, thatajrord which: has the Artiole 
before it* and the PouefllvePrep«£tk>n *f, after it, muft 
be a Noun ; and if a Noun, it ought to follow the Con* 
itrn&ion of a Noun, and not have the. Regimen of a 
Verb. It is the Participial Termination of this fort of 
words that is .apt to deceive us, and make us treat them 
asif they.wereof an amphibiow fpecies, partly Nouns, 
and .partly. Verbs. I believe there are hardly anyjbf 
our Wafers* wbobave not fallen, into this inaoenracy. 

G arc 
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are the Rules of Grammar, by the obfamng 
ef which you may avoid miftakes.'* Or 

That it is inch, will perhaps more clearly appear, if we 
examine and refolve one or two examples in this kind. 

" God, who didft teach the hearts of thy faithful 
people, by the finding to them the light of thy Holy 
Spirit : — " Collect Whitfunday. Sending is in this 
place a Noun ; for it is accompanied with the Article : 
neverthelefs it is alio a Tranfitive Verb, for it govern* 
die Noun light in the Objective Cafe : but this is incon- 
fiftent y let it be either the one or the other, and abide 
by its proper Confrru&ion, That thefe Participial 
Words are fometimes real Nouns is undeniable ; for 
they have a Plural Number as foch : as, " the outgoings 
of die morning." The Sending is the fame with the 
MiJJion\ which netefiarily requires the Prepofition of 
after it, to mark the relation between it and the light ; 
the mijjion of the light; and fo, the fending of the tight* 
The Phrafe would be proper either way, by keeping to 
the Conftru&ion of the Noun, by the finding of the light ; 
or of the Participle, or Gerund, by fending the light. 

Again : — u Sent to prepare the way of thy Son 
our Saviour, by preaching of Repentance :—" Collect, Su 
John Baptift. Here the Participle, or Gerund, hath as 
improperly the Prepofition Rafter it; and fo is de- 
prived of tfs Verbal Regimen, by which as a Tranfitive 
it would govern the Noun Repentance in the Objective 
Cafe. Betides, the Phrafe is rendered obfeure and am- 
biguous: for the obvious meaning of it in its prefent 
: - it 
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it may be exprefled by the Participle, or 
Gerund ; <c by obferving which :" not, cc by 
obferving of which j" nor, " by the obferving 

.which :" for either of thofe two Phrafes 
would be a confounding of two diftindt 
forms. 

I will add another example, and that of 
the beft authority: " The middle ftation 
of life feems to be the mod advantageoufly 

' ikuated for the gaining of wifdom. Poverty 
turns our thoughts too much upon the 

Supplying of our wants, and riches upon en- 
joying our fuperfluities." Addifon, Speft. 
N° 464- 

. The Participle frequently becomes alto- 
gether an Adje&ive * when it is joined to 

*• form is, " by preaching concerning or on the Subject of 
Repentance ;" whereas the fenfe intended u 9 " by pub- 
lifhing the Covenant of Kepentance, and declaring Re- 
pentance to be a condition of acceptance with God," 
' ThePhrafe would have been perfectly right and deter- 
. mirntte to thw fenfe either way; by the Noun, bj tie 
- p*tachin» tif repenktnct ? or by the Participle, hy preaching 
> rtptHtanti* 

G 2 a Sub- 
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a Subftantive merely e> denote itsqualky ; ; 

* without any refpefl: to time ; *xpreffiog f 
not an Action, but a Habit ; and as fuch 
it admits of the degrees of Companion : as, 
*« a learned, a more learned, a moft learned^ 
man j a loving, more loving, moft loving, 

.father UV 

Simple Sentences are i . Explicative, or 
explaining,: 2. Interrogative, or afking;: 
3, Imperative, or commanding [5]. 

* [4] In a few inftftnees the A&ive frefent Participle 
hath been vulgarly ufed in a Paffive Senfe ; as, Beholding \ 
for Beholden ; owing for owed. And fome of our wri- 
ters are not quite free from this miftake : " I would not 
fee, beholding to fortune for any part of the victory J* 

n Sidney. 

««. 1*11 teach you all what's owing to your Queen." 

> Dryden. 

t* The debt, owing from one country to the other, can- 
not be paid without real effects £nt thither to that va- 
lue." Locke. 

fc] Thefe are . the three Primary Modes, or manners 
of expreffing our thoughts concerning the being, doing, 
or fufiering of a things If it comes within our know- 
ledge, we explain it, or make a declaration of it ; if 

i. An 
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i. An- Explicative %ut»ce is i*hen a 
thing is (aid to be, or i\ot to bt; to- do; or 
me to-do ) to fiuffer, or not ta faffer 5 in a 
dire& manner *, as in the fortgoiag ex*m~ 
pies. If the Sentence be Negative^ tk# 
Advtrb #*/ is -placed aftter the Auxiliary : 
or after the Verb itfelf when it has. np Auxi - 
lfery : as, " it did not touch hinoj" or, w it 
touched jbkn w/ [6]." 

we are Ignorant of' it or doubtful, we makte an inquiry 
about it; if it k AOt i n j ra/^fr fr ia <w y«ej»)Kft c#» 
prefs our diefire or wiU conj^rnigag |t* Jjx Theory, tb#e-* 
fore the Interrogative forin feews, $0 lwf> as good a 
Title to a Mode of y» own, as either of the other 
two: but Pr^i^ fra* &t#^^ 
in ai| the Language*, with-^cfe' we a** W^ac- 
qusinjj^ %pJW$he place, of w\ ^e#cgatjve Mq4%, 
eWp& by PatfWea of JqfcrjRgptjqfl, 0? by A pwmlw 
onderpf the; word? ft the. fefitsacfc . tfit; tyMwe* a.s, I 
have, £brn€vvhere realr^ that the, Mo4es of the Ver>§ arc 
inore auwrous in, the, Lapland Tongue tha^i in any 
other, poijfibly the Laplanders may be provided with an, 
Interrogative Mode. 
[6J " The burning lever not deludes hfc pains," 

Drydeq, Ovid. Metam, R, xiu 
" I hope, my Lord, iaid he, I not tfptd." 

Dryden, Fables. 
Thefe examples make the impropriety of placing the 

G 3 2. In 
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a* In an Interrogative Sentence, or when 
a Queftion is afked, the Nominative Cafe 
follows the Principal Verb, or the Auxi- 
liary : as, " was it be ?" " did Alexander 
conquer the Perfians ?* So that the Quef- 
tion depends intirely on the order of the 
words [7]. 

3. In an Imperative Sentence, when a 
thing is commanded to be, to do, to fufFer, 
or not, the Nominative Cafe follows the 

Adverb not before the Verb very evident. Shakefpear 
frequently places the Negative before the Verb : 

" She not denies it." Much ado. 

'• For wen 
Can counfel, and give comfort to that grief, 
Which they themfelves not feel." Ibid. 

It feems therefore, as if this order of words had antientry 
been much in ufe, though now grown altogether obiblete. 
{7] Did he not fear the Lord, and be/ought the Lord, 
«nd the Lord repentedhim of the evil, which he had pro- 
nounced againft them?" Jer. xxvi. 19. Here the In- 
terrogative and' Explicative forms are confounded. It 
ought to be, " Did he not fear the Lord, and befeech the 
Lord? and did not the Lord repent him of the evil, — V 
" If a man have an hundred fheep, and one of them 
be gone aftray, doth he not leave the ninety and nine, and 
gntb into the mountains, and feeketh that which is gone 
aftray ? w Matt, xviii. 12. It ought to be, V*, and feek ; 

Verb 
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Verb or the Auxiliary : as, " Go, thou 
tray tor ? or, <c do thou go :" or the Auxi- 
liary Jet with the Objeftive [8] Cafe after it 

is ufed : as, " Let us be gone [9].^ 

* 

that is, " doth he not go, andfeek that which is gone 
aftrayf** 
[8] "For ever in this humble cell 

Let fbee and /, my fair one, dwell.* Prior* 

It ought to be Mr. 

[9] It is not cafy to give particular roles for the ma- * 
oagement of the Modes and Times of Verbs with re- ' 
fpc& to one another, fb that they may be proper and ' 
confident: nor would it be of much uft; for the belT 
rule that can be given is this very general one, To ob- 
ftrve what the fenie necefiarily requires. But it maybe 
of ufe to confider one or two examples, mat feem faulty 
in thefe rcipeds, and to examine where the fault lies. 
" Some who die depths of eloquence have found, 
In that unnavigable Stream were JronvttJ." 

Dryden, Juv. Sat. x. 
The event mentioned in the firft line is plainly prior in 
tune to mat mentioned in the fccond; this is fubfequent 
tp that, and a confequence of it Hie firft event is 
mentioned in the Prefent Perfc& Tim*; it is present' 
and completed ; they have [now] fimd die depths of 
eloquence." The ftoond event is exprtfied in the PanV 
Indefinite Time; itiapaft and gone, but, when it hap* 
pened, uncertain : " they were drvwrfA." We otw* 
ferved, that the M mentioned event is fub&q^uent to the 

G 4 Th* 
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- The Atfje&ive in Englilh, having no : 
variation of Gender or Number, cannot but 
agree with the Subftantive in thofe refpefrs ; 

firft : but how can the Pail Time be fnbfequent 'to tkc . 
Prefent ? It therefore, to^ght to bein the fewmd line are* 
orJwve been % drouuitd, in the Prefent indefinite, or Per* 
fe&, which is confident with the Prefent; Perfe& Time in 
the firft Jino: Or in die firft line bad found in the Paf* 
Perfect, which would be confident with the Paft Inde- 
finite in the fecond line.—— There feems to he a fault of 
the Uke nature in the following pafiage : 

"But oh! taw little thatt her 4ife 
, O'er earth and .waters hers thy &&& :— • Bcjqiw 
It ought to be fort in the fecond line- 
Again; 
« Him portioa'd maids,,, apprenticed oqphans j»^£, 
The young who labour^ and the old who tqft" 

Pope, Moral Ep- Hi. z6j. 

" Fierce as ho MppftJifc filler OurfjanpftW." 

IU*d* B. L 

The frft Verb ought to be m the fame Time with the 
following. 

<< Had their reeoeds been delivered down in the vvfr 
giur tongue,-^ they could not now bo underftoed* wt- 
k$ by Amhjniries, who **fe it their ftudy to expoind 
them." Swif^ Letur on the Bnglifh Tongue. Here 

fome 
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fame of the Pronominal Adjectives only 
excepted, which have the Plural Nutaber: 
as, thefty tbcfe 9 which tnuft agree in Num- r 
ber [i] with their Subftantives. 

the latter part of the fentence depends intirely on the 
Suppojttion expreffed in the former, " of their records ' 
being delivered down in the vulgar tongie :" therefore 
made in the Indicative Mode, which implies nafuppo- 
fition, and in the Pail Indefinite Time, is improper: it 
would b* much better in the Paft Definite, had made* 
but indeed ought to be in the Subjunctive Mode, Prefent 
or Paft T'mtiJbeuld make* oxjhould fyaw made. 

[l\ "By this wops thou (halt have no portion op this 
fide the river*" Ezja, iv. i6. , " It renders us carelefi 
of approving ourfelvea to Go4 by rejligipu? duties, and 
by tkat mtam fccuripg the continuance, of his goodneii." 
Atterbury, Sermons. Ought it not to be* by ftffa 
vieanfy by thefe mean* P qr by thu mean* by ikat «wy ja 
tjie fingular, number I as it i$ ufed by Hookey Sidney, ' 
Shakejpear fcc, 

«' We have ftri& fetptes, an£ mtffl; bitjog la^s, 
Which far ibk ni£eteen#a?ro we )mt let {Jeep*" 

Shakefpear, Meat for Meaf* 

"J have not weptj this, faty year**" JPrydsa. «« I 
am not recommencing thefe kind of fuflerings to your 
liking." Bifypp Sherlock* Difc, Vol, II... p. x6jr, Sa 
thp^onpunn?flfta^reewi^its.NpHn: fc which. Jglgea: 
let the following example be considered. * c h it an 

G 5 They 
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The Adje&tve generally goes before the 
Noun : as, " a wife man •, a good horfe ;" 
iinkfs fomething depend on the Adje&ive ; 
as, " food convenient for me :" or the 
Verb to hi* or any Auxiliary joined to it, 
com* between the Adje&ivc and the Noun*. 
as, " happy is the man i happy fhall he 
be :** or the Adjedtive be emphatical s as, 

jmanfwerable argument of a very refined age, the won- 
derful Civilities that have patted between the nation of 
authors and thofe of readers." Swift, Tale of a Tub, 
Seft. x. As to thefe wonderful Civilities, one might 
lay, that u they an an unanfwerable argument, &c.* > 
" but as the Sentence ftands at prefent it is not eafy to 
reconcile it to any grammatical propriety. " A per/on 
[that is, one] whom all the world allows to be To much 
your betters? Swift, Battle of Books. And die Phrafe 
which occurs in the following examples, though pretty 
common and authorifed by Cuftem, yet feems to be 
femewhat defective in the feme way : 

«T///^Aateal^taintthefeJnaleroul. ,, Pope. 

4t 'Tis they that give the great Atrides' fpoils ; 

f#V they that HiU renew myites' touV* Prior, 

* Who was't came by I 
*r$s two or three, my Lord, that bring you word, 
Macduff is fled to England." Shakefpear, Madv * 

" Alexander 
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" Alexander the great" And the Article 
goes before the Adje&ive: except the 
Adje&ives att % fucb, and many, and others 
fubjoined to the Adverbs fo 9 as, and bow: 
as, " all the men ;*' "fuch a man*** " away 
man *** " as good a man as ever lived ;** 
" how beautiful a profpedfc is here!" And 
fometimes when there are two or more 
Adjeftives joined to the Noun, the Adjec- 
tives follow the Noun : as, " a man learned 
and religious.** v£ 

: There are certain Adjeftives, which feem 
to be derived without any variation from 
Verbs, and have the fame fignification with, 
the Paffive Participles of their Verbs : they 
are indeed no other than Latin Paffive 
Participles adapted to the Englill* termi- 
nation : as, annibilate % contaminate^ elate * 

<c To deftru&ion facred and devote"' 

Mifton* 
« The alien compoft is exfomft* 

Philips, Cyder* 

G C Thefe 
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Thffe are much mpre frequently, and moie 
properly, ufed in poetry than in profe [2]. A 

TheBiftributive Pronominal Adjeftives 
each, mtry % either % agree with. Nouns, Pro* 
iKWRs, and Verbs of the Singular, number- 
Q&ly [3] : a% "The king, of Ifrajel.andthe. 
king qf Judah fat, wch [king] on Us throne* 

[2] Adje&ives of this fort are fomerimes-reryimpit*. 
perly uied, with the Auxiliary ha<ve r or W y urfead o£ 
tfce A&ive Eerfeft Participle : «, « Whkk «& King 
David diddedjfcate.unjto theXord* with* the fuVer and, 
gold that he bad dedicate of all nations which he fub- 
<faed.*\ % Sam. via* 1 1 . '« And Jefcoafli took aR the 
hallowed things, that— rhi&iS«h«?Sj kkgiof Judah* £w£ 
dedicate" z Kongaxii. 18. It ought to be &*</ <&#* 
c ated, 

[3] " Let <?*«£ efteem other better thaa thewfehvet."* 
Phil.iL 3. It ought to be bi**felf„ « fe is requffite*. 
that the laaguage of an heroic poem mould be both per- 
fpicuousand fnbfime. In proportion as either of thefo 
two qualities art [i*] wanting, the language is imper- 
fect" &pec\ N* 385. 

Either is often ufed improperly infield of each: a*. 
" Nadab and Abihu, the fons of Aaron, took either 
fca|$j6f then* his cenfer.* S&b fignifies both of thenv 

having, 
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having [both] put on their robes. 5 * 2 Kings, 
xxji. 10. c< Every tree is known by bis own 
fruit." Luke* vi. 44; 

* <c Lepidus flatters both,. 
Of both is flattered; but he neither loves, . 
Jlor either cares for him." 

Shakefpear, Ant, and Cleop* 

Unlefs the Plural Noun convey a Colle&ive 
Idea : as, " That every twelve years there 
{hould be fet forth two ihips." Bacon. 

Every Verb, except in the Infinitive or. 
the Participle, hath its Nominative Cafe, 
either exprefle;d or implied [4] : as, 

" Awake, arife, or be for ever fell'n * 

that is, c< Awake.;*, &;c.** 

taken diftin&y, or fitparately : either properly figwfieaf 
enlj the one, or the other t of then?, taken disjunctively.' 
For which reafon the like exp^eifion in the following; 
paflages {©ems alio improper : " They crucified two 
other with him, on either fide one* and Tefus in the 
audi." Johnxix. 1 8* "Of either fide of the river wa$ 
tjiere the tree of life." Rev. xxii. a. 

[4J u Forafmuch as it mnh pleafed Almighty God of 
hi* goodnefi to give you Tafe deliverance, and huthpre- 

Every 
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Every Nominative Cafe, except the Cafe 
Abfolute, and when an addrefs is made to 
a Perfon, belongs to fome. Verb, either ex- 

Jerved you in the great danger of Childbirth :"— — 
Liturgy. The Verb bath preferred hath here no Nomi- 
native Cafe ; for it cannot be properly fupplied by the 
preceding word God, which is in the Objective Cafe. 
It ought to be, " and He hath preferred you ;" or ra- 
ther, " and to preferve you." Some of our beft Wri- 
ters have frequently fallen into this, which I take to be 
no fmall inaccuracy : I (hall therefore add fome more 
examples of it, by way of admdnition; inferring in eac^ 
within Crotchets, the Nominative Cafe that is deficient, 
and that mult neceflarily be fupplied to fupport the pro- 
per ConftrudUon of the Sentence. " If the calm, in 
which he was born, and [which] Med fo long, had con* 
tinued." Clarendon, Life, p. 43. " The Remon- 
flrance he had lately received from the Houfe of Com- 
mons, and [which] was difperfed throughout the King- 
dom." Oarendon, Hift. Vol. I. p. 366. 8 V °* " Thefe 
we have extracted from an Hiftorian of undoubted cre- 
dit, a reverend bifhop, the learned Paulus Jovius ; and 
[they] are the fame that were practifbd under the pon- 
tificate of Leo X." Pope, Works, Vol. VI. p. 301. 
" A cloud gathering in the North ; which we have 
helped to raife, and [which] may quickly break in a 
form upon our heads." Swift, Conauft of the Allies. 

prefled 
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prefled or implied [5] : as in the anfwer t<S 
a Queftion ; " Who wrote this book ? 
Cicero :" that is, " Cicen) wrote it." Or 
when the Verb is underftood •, as, 

cc To whom thus Adam :" 
that is, fpake. 

" A man, whofe inclinations led him to be corrupt, and 
[who] had great abilities to manage and multiply and 
defend his corruptions." Gulliver, Parti. Chap. vi. 
" My Matter Ukewife mentioned another quality, 
which his fervants had difcovered in many Yahoos, and 
[which] to him was wholly unaccountable." Gulliver, 
Part IV. Chap.vii. "This I filled with the feathers 
of feveral birds I had taken with ipringes made of Ya- 
hoos hairs, and [which] were excellent food." Ibid. 
Chap. x. " Orlris, whom the Grecians call Dinoyfius, 
and [who] is the fame with Bacchus." Swift, Median* 
Oper. of the Spirit, Seel. ii. . 

[5] " Which rule, if it had be^n observed, a neigh* 
bouring Prince would have wanted, a great deal of that 
incenfe, which hath been offered up to him by his 
adorers." Atterbury, Vol. I. Serm. i . The Pronoun 
it is here the Nominative Cafe to the Verb 9bfer*ved\ 
and which rule is left by itfelf, a Nominative Cafe with- 
out any Verb following it* This manner of expreffion, 
however improper, is very common. It ought- to be, 
" If this rule had been obferved, &c. 

Every 
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Every Pofleffive Cafe fuppofes fora* 
Noun to which it belongs : -as when we fay,. 
<c St. Paul's, or St. James V s we mean St. 
Paul's Churchy or St. James's Palace. 

Every Adje&ive has relation to fome 
Subflantive, oither exprefled or implied : as, 
" The Twelve," that is, Jpojlles \ " the 
wife, the eleft," that is, ptrftms. 

In fome iaftances the Adjective becomes 
a Subftantive, and has an Adjedtive joined 
tb it : as ? " the chief Good.*" " Evil* be 
thou my Good [6] I" 

[fc] Adjeftives are fometimes employed as Adverbs ;' 
improperly, and not agreeably to die Genius of the 
Eagliih Language. As, " indifferent honeft, excellent 
well:" Shakefpear, Hamlet. " extreme elaborate : M 
Pryden, Eflay on Dram. Poet. M marvellous graceful :** 
Clarendon, JJ£c 9 p. 18. " marvellous worthy to be 
praifed;" Pfel. cxlv. 3. for fo the Tranflators gave it: 
«iktvem unwilling ;* « extreme fubje& :* Swift, Tale 1 
Of a Tub, and Battle of Books. " I fhati endeavour 
to live hereafter Jmtahle to a man ki my ftation." Addi- 
fon, Sped. Np 530. " Homer deferibes this river* 
otfetabU to the vulgar reading/'. Pope, Note on Iliads 
li* * *©3«. 8* excHdin^ ftr txteedinfo however ijn- 

la 
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In others the Subtfantfae "becomes an 
Adje&ive, or fupplies its place ; being pre- 
fixt to another Subftantivc, and linked to 

proper, occurs frequently in the Vulgar Tranflatibn of 
the Bible, and has obtained in common difcourfe. 
*' We mould live foberly, righteoufly, and godly in this 
prefent world." Tit. ii. 12. See alfo 2 Tim. Hi. 12. 
«* To convince all that are ungodly among them, of all 
their ungodly deeds, which they have ungodly commit- 
ted." Jude 15. 

" O Liberty, Thou Goddefc heavenly bright." 

Addifon. 
The Termination fy, being a contraction of like, exprefles 
fimi/itude, Or manner; and being added to Nouns forms 
Adjectives; and added to AdjeCtives forms Adverbs. 
But Adverbs expTtfTingJimilitude, or manner > cannot be 
to formed from Nouns: the few Adverbs that are £o 
formed have a very different import; as, daily $ yearly ; 
that is, day by day, year by year. Earfy % both AdjeCUve 
and Adverb, is formed tern the Saxon Prepofition <?r, 
btfire. The Adverbs therefore above noted are not 
agreeable to the Analogy of formation eftablilhed in 
our language, which requires godlily, ungoMily, beavenlily ; 
thefe are difagreeable to the ear, and therefore could 
never gain admittance into common ufe. 

The word lively ufed as an Adveib, inftead ofli<velily 9 
is liable to the fame objection ; and not being fo fami- 
liar to the ear, immediately offends it. " That part of 

it 
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* * * 

*■* Nor did they not perceive the evil plight 
In which they were, or the fierce pains not feel." * 

Milton, P.X. i. 335. 

Prepositions have a Government of 
Cafes •, and in Englifh they always require 
the Objective Cafe after them : as, " with 
him j from her\ to m\i\" 

Snakefpear ufes this conftru&ion frequently. It is a 
relique of the antient ftyle abounding with tke Nega- 
tives, which is now grown wholly obfolete 1 

'* And of bis port as meke as is a maid, , 
, He never yet no villany tie faid 
In all his life unto no manner wight ; 
He was a very parfit gentil knight." Chaucer. v 

£1] <* Who ferveft thou under ?" Shakeipear, Hen. V. 

a Wh da you fpeafc to ?** As you like it. 

" I'll tell you, ivfoTime ambles *wi*W,wiw Time trots 
witba/, ou^Time gallops, withal, and who he ftandsAill 
writbal" 

" I pr/tljee, whom doth he trot withal?" Ibid. 

" We* are ftill much at alofs, <who civil power be- 
longs /<?." Locke. In all thefe places it ought to be 

The 
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The Prepofition is often feparated from 

;the Relative which it governs, and joined 

to the Verb at the end of the Sentence, or 

of ibme member of it : as, cc Horace is an 

author, whom I am much delighted with:" 

<c The [2] world is too well bred to fhock 

authors with a truth, which generally their 

;bookfellers are the firft that inform therp 

< of." Thisas an Idiom which our language is 

*ftrongly inclined to \ it prevails in common 

.. conversation, and fuits very well with the 

, familiar fly l.e in writing a but the placing 

of the Prepofition before the -Relative is 

more graceful, as well as more perfpicuous* 

and agrees much better with the folemn 

and elevated Style. 

Verbs are often compounded of a Verb 
And a Prepofition; as, to uphold* to out- 

" Now Margaret's curfe is fall'n upon our heads, 
• When (he exclaim'd on Haftings, you, and I" 

Shakefpear, Rich. IIL 
It ought to be w?. 

[2] "Pope,. Preface to his Poems, 

weigh, 
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m 

weigh, to overlook: and this compofition 
fometimes gives a new fen fe to the Verb; 
as, to underftand, to withdraw , to forgive [ j]. 
But in Englifh the_ Prepofition is more 
frequently placed after the Verb, and fepa- 
rate from it, like an Adverb; in which 
fituation it is no lefs apt to affeft the fenfe 
of it, and to give k a new meaning ; and 
may ftill be confidered as belonging to 
the Verb, and a part of it. As, to cafi is to 
throw •, but to cafi up, or to compute, an 
\ account, is quite a different thing: -thus,./* 
fall on, to bear out, to give over\ &c # So 
that the meaning of the Verb, and the pro- 
priety of the phrafe, depend on the Prepo- 
fition fubjoined [4]. 

\l\ With in composition retains the . fignj/iqmo?, 

which it hath among others in the Saxon, of from and 

a^ainft: as to withhold, to nviihfiand. So alfofir has 

a negative fignification from the Saxon : as, 10 firhid, 

Jbrbeodan ; to fir get, for git an \ 

[4] Examples of impropriety in the life of the Pre- 
pofition in Phrafcs of this kind : " Your character, 
which I, or any other writer, may now vulue oinfcives 

5 As 
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As the Prepofition fubjoined to the Verb 
bath the conftru&ion and nature 'of an Ad- 

hy [upon] drawing." Swift, Letter on. the Engljih 
Tongue. " You have beftowed your favours to [upon] 
the moft dcferving perfons." Ibid. " Upon fuch oc- 
cafions as fell into [under] their cognifance." Swift* 
Contefts and Difleniions, &c. Chap. iii. " That va- 
riety of factions into [in] which we are itill engaged." 
Ibid. Chap. v. " To reftore myfelf into [to] the good 
graces of my fair Critics." Dryden, Pref. to Aureng. x 
. '•' Accufedtheminiftersy»r [of] betraying the Dutch." 
. Swift, Four laft years of the Queen, Book ii. " Ovid, 
whom you accufe for [of] luxuriancy of verfe." Dry- 
den, on Dram. Poefy. . " Neither the one nor the 
other fhall make me fwerve out of [from] the path, 
which I have traced to myfelf." Bolingbroke, Letter to 
Wyndham, p. 252. " They are now reconciled by a 
zeal for their caufe to what they could not be prompted 
[to] by a concern for their beauty.** Addifon, Specl. 
N°8i. " If policy can prevail upon [over) force." 
Addifon, Travels, p. 62. " Idolikewile dnTent«w*f£ 
[from] the Examiner." Addifon, Whig. Exam. No 1. 
44 Ye blind guides, which drain at a gnat, and fwallow a 
camel." Matt, xxiii. 24. $'iv\%i >>1if, " which ftrajn 
out, or take a gnat out of the liquor by draining it :" 
the impropriety of the Prepofition has wholly deftroyed 
the meaning of the Phrafe. Obferve alfo, that the 
Noun generally requires after it the fame Prepofition as 
the Verb from which it is formed : " It was perfec*Uy in 

. verb, 
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xefiy* ik the Adrerbs herty tb?rt y i»erfpy\xh 
»a Prcpofition fubjoined, as hereof, therewfy, 
whereupon [5], have the conftrudion and 
mature of Pronouns. ' 

♦compliance to [with] fome perfons, for whofe opinion I 
Jhavc great deference." Swift, Pref. to Tempos Me- 
moirs. " Not from any peribnal hatred to them, but 
•.in juftification to £of ] the beft of Queens." Swift, 
Examiner, N° 23. In the laft example, the Verb be- 
ving Traniitive and requiring the Objective Cafe, the 
Noun formed from it feems to require the Pofleffive 
Cafe, or its Prepofition, after it. Or perhaps he meant 
*to%, «« vcijuftice to the beft of Queens." " No diA 
couragement for the authors to proceed." Tale of a 
Tub, Preface. « A ftri& obfervance after lames and 
faftiions." Ibid. Sect, ii. So the Noun Averfion* 
(that is, * turning away,) requires the Prepofition from 
after it ; and does not properly admit of to, for, or to- 
wards, which are often ufed with it. 

[5] Thefe are much difuied in common difcourfe, 
and are retained only in the Solemn, or Formulary Style. 
■•' They [our Authors] have of late, 'tis true, reformed 
in fome meafure the gouty joints and darning- work of 
nvhereunto's, nvherebtfs thereof*, therewith *s 9 and the reft 
of this kind ; by which complicated periods are fo curt- 
oufly ftrung, or hook'd on, one to another, after the 
longfpun manner of the bar or pulpit.*' Lord'ShafteA 
"bury, MifceL V* 

i The 
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The Pnepofitions to and fir are often tin- 
derftood j as, •« give me the book 5 get 
we fome paper i" that is, ite me % f*rme\6\. 

[6] Or inthefeanithcfikcPlirtfcs.Tntynot^/A^, 
£/«, &r, «/, whkh in Saxon are the Dative Cafes of 
their refpe&ive Pronouns, be considered as ftill continu- 
ing fuch in the Englifh, and including in their very 
form the force of the Prepofitions to arid/&r ? There are 
certainly fome other Phrafes, whkh are to be refolved in 
this manner : * Wo is meP* The Phrafeis pure Saxon ; 
n wa is me : M me is the Dative Cafe ; in Engliih, with 
the Prepofition to me. So, •* methinks ;" Saxon, u me 
thincth ;" ifto* fox*. " As us thougbte ;" Sir John 
Maundevylle. u Metbougbts, this ihort interval of 
fileiKe has had more muiic in it, than any the fame 
•(pace of time before or after it." Addifon, Tatler, 
N° 133. It ought to be metbought. " O well is rbeef" 
P(al. exxviii. 2. " Wei hi* the, id eft, bene eft tibi." 
Simeon Dunelm. apud X Scriptores, col. 135. u Wei 
is him that ther raai be" Anglo-Saxon Poem in Hickes's 
Thefaur. Vol. I. p. 231. " Well is him> that dwell- 
eth with a wife of underftahding."— M Well is him % 
that hath found prudence." Ecclus xxv. S, 9. The 
Tranflator thought to correct his phrafe afterward, and' 
£0 hath made it neither Saxon nor Englifh : *' Well is 
be, that is defended from k. M Ecclusxxviii. 1*9. "" Wo 
worth the day \" Ezek. xxx. a. that is, Wo be to the 
day. The word worth is not the Adjective, but the 

H In 
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In Poetry the common Order of words is, 
frequently inverted, in all ways in which 
it may be done without ambiguity or ob- 
fcurity. 

Two or more Simple Sentences, joined 
together by one or more Connective 
^ords, become a Compounded Sentence. 

There are two forts of words which 
connect Sentences: i. Relatives ; 2. Con- 
junctions. 

Examples : 1. <c Blefled is the man, who 
feareth the Lord." 2. " Life is fhort, and 
art is long." i. and 2. "Blefled is the 
Man, who feareth the Lord, and keepeth 
his commandments. 5 ' 

The Relatives wbo 9 wbicb, that, having 
no variation of gender or number, cannot 

Saxon Verb nveortbaw, or ivorthuk fori, to bt> fc to -6$- 
cow, which is often ufed by Chaucer, and is ftill re- 
tained as an Auxiliary Vecb in the German Language. 
2 but 
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but agtfce with their Antecedents, Who is 
appropriated to Perfons; and fo may be 1 
accounted Mafculine and- Feminine only : 
vre apply whick to Things only ; and to 
Irrational Animals* excluding them from 1 
Per&natity, without any confideration of 
Sex : winch therefore may be accounted 
Neuter, But formerly they were both in-* 
differently ufed of perfons : " Our Father, 
which art in heaven." That is ufed in- 
differently both of perfons and things : but 
perhaps would be more property confined * 
to the latter. What includes both the An- 
tecedent and the Relative : as, " This was 
tqhat he wanted •" that is, " the thing which 
hie wanted [7]." 

[7] That has been ufed in the fame manner, as in- 
cluding the Relative which ; but it is either improper, 
or obfolete : as, 4 « To con£der advifedly of that is 
moved." Bacon, Eflay xxii. " She appeared not to 
vJtfhthat without doubt fhe would have been very glad 
of." Clarendon, Hilt Vol II. p. 363. 8'°- " We 
fpeak that we do know, and teftify that we have ietn." 
Johniii. n. So likewife the Neuter, Pronoun //: as, 
"$y this alfo a man may underltand, when it is that 

H 2 The 
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The Relative is the Nominative Gafe to 
Ac Verb, ivhentio other Nominative comet 
between it and the Verb : but when an- 
other Nominative comes between it and 
th£ Verb, the Relative k governed by fome 
word in its own member of the Sentence r 
as, " The Go&wbo preferveth me ; wbefe 
I am, and whom I ferye [8].** 

Every Relative muft have an Antecedent 
to whjch it . refers, either exprefied, or un- 
derftood : as, u Wb* fteals my purfc, fteals 
trafh :" that is, the man % who — . r 



w 



men may be Grid to be conquered;- and in what the 
nature of Conqueft and the Right of a Conqueror con- 
iflieth : foe this Sobmiffion is it [that which] implyeth 
them all.'* Hobbs, Leviathan, Conclusion. " hxA 
this is it [that which] men mean by Diftributive Jnftke* 
and [which] is properly termed Equity." Hobbs, Ele- 
ments of Law, Part I. Chap. iv. 2. 

[8] " Whoy inftead of going about doing good, f-ky 
are perpetually intent upon doing imfchief." Tfllotfon, 
Vol. I. Serm. 18. The Nominative Cafe they in this 
fentence is faperfluous; it was exprefied befWin the 
Relative w£*. 

The 
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o? £fee Relative is of Ac fame perfon with 
tha Anetccdcnt ; and the Verb agrees with 
ki*ceoi*Bngiy : as, " Who is tbis r /to/ 
tmtth fcowBdQm y this tbatis glorious in 

fets appwel? / that fte*k in right* 

coufnefe " lfaUh lxiit, i* " O Shepherd 
of Jfrael, <Tfou thai baity Jofeph like a 
flock ; Thou that <hwtkft btweer* the Che* 
rubims " Pkl. lxxx. i [9]. 

[9l u * aro ^ ^4 '^ ******!> all things ; /£*f 
/rttcbtth forth the leavens alone r"— Ifaiah xliv. 24. 
Thus far is right: the Lord in the third Pcrfon is the 
Antecedent, and the Verb agrees with the Relative in 
the third Perfon : " I am the Lord* which Lord, or tie 
&at, mahth all things." It would have been equally 
right, if / had been made the Antecedent, and the Re- 
move and the Verb had agreed with it in the Firtt 
fcrfon :. « /am the Lord, M*/ *afcall things/ 9 ' Bnt 
when it follows, "that /preadtth abroad the earth by 
wffilf? there arifes a eonrufien of Perfons, and a ma- 
nifeft Sokctfm. 

** TboH. great flrft Canfe, leaft onderftood ! 

JTA* all my fcnft ^V/ 
To. know but this, that thou art good, 

And that myfelf am blind : 
Yct£«** me in this dark eftate," Sec. 

Pope, Universal Prayer. 

H 3 When 
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When this*, that, tbefa tbofe, -refer 'to a 
preceding Sentence, ttds 9 or theft, refers tp 
the latter member or term, \ that* ctr tJbojk, 
to the former : as, * \ .. ■ 

••« Self-bue, th£ spring of motion, a<fts the foul 5 
Jleafon's comparing balance rules the whole : * 
# Mao, but for that, no a£Hpn could attend ; \ 
And, but for this, were a&ive to no end." ' 

Pope, Eflay on Maij. 

« Some place the blifs in a&ion, fome in eafe ; 
Tbofe call it pleafure, and contentment thefe." 

Ibid. 

> * * 

The Relative is often underftood, Or 
omitted: as^, " The man I love {' that'll 
44 whom 1 love [1]." 

It ought to be tenfmtdft, or Odfl confine*, -gvoefi, or duj/i 
give ; Set. in the fecond Perfon. See «bove, p. 5 r. 

Wote. ' , 

f 1] « Abufe on all he lovM, or lov'd him, fpfead."- 

Pope, Bpift. to Arbathnot. 

That is, " 2\\<whom he lov'd, Or who lov v d him;? or 
to make it more eafy by fupplying a Relative that has 
no variation of Cafes, " all that he lov'd, or that lov'd 
hinu" The Conitrutfion is hazardous, and hardly 

The 
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The accuracy and clearnefs of the Sen- 
tence depend very much upon the prf|>er 
and determinate ufe of the Relative* fo thajt 
it may readily prefent its Antecedent to th$ 
mind of the hearer or reader without any 
obfcurity or ambiguity. The fame may 
be obferved of the Pronoun and the itfoun* 
which by fcwe are called atfo die Relative 
^nd the Antecedent [2 J. 

juftifiable, even in Poetry. *• In the temper -of mind 
he was then.*' Addifon, Spe&. N* 549. " in the; 
pofture I lay." Swift* Gulliver, Parti. Chap. i. In 
thefe and the like Pbrafes, which are very common, 
there is an ^Ilipfis both of the Relative and the PrepoL 
fiticfo ; Which Were much better fuppfled*: ■* In 'ft* 
temper of mind in which he tyas theti : " In lihe pbfture 
in which I lay." In general, the bminlon of the Relai 
Hve feems to be too much indulged in the familiar 
ftyle ; it is ungraceful in the ferious ; afcd of whatever 
kind the ftylebe, it is apt to be attendeeT wrft obk&tof 
and ambiguity. •* 

f %) .TheCbnneaive parts of Sentences arfc Ae^moll 
important 6f afl, and requite the greater* tare and at* 
tentkm: for ft is by there chiefly tfcat die troth -of 
thought, die conrfi of reafbning, and the Whole prdgteft 
of the mind in continued drfcourfeof afllcinxk, is laid 
open ; and on the right ufe of thefe the-perfpfcOrtyi 

Hi Con- 
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Conjunctions have fometimes a Go- 
vern men c of Modes. Some Conjun<5Hoi?a 
require the Indicative, fome the Subjurjcftive 

, . . . ;^* ' 

that is, the firft and greateft beauty, of ftyle principally 
, depends. Relatives and Conjunctions are the inftru- 
«ments of Connection in difcourfe : it may be of ufe.to 
point out fome of the moil common- inaccuracies, that 
writers are apt to fall into with refpeft to them;, and. a 
few examples of faults may perhaps be more inftru&ive, 
than any rules of propriety that can be given. He<e 
therefore (hall be added forae further examples of inac- 
curacies in the ufe of Relatives. 

The Relative placed before the Antecedent: Exam- 
ple ; " The bodies, which we daily handle, make us 
perceive that whilfl they remain between tbm, they do 
by an infnrmountable force hinder the approach of our 
hands that prefs them." Locke, Eil^v, B. & C r 4. \ \ . 
Here me. ienfc is (uipended, and the fentence is unin- 
lelligiblc, till you get to the end of it : there is no An- 
-t^cedem* to which the Relative tbtm can be referred, 
but fatio; but, 4t whilfl the bodies remain between 
the bodies,*' makes nfefenfe at all. When yon get to 
bands, the difficulty is cleared up, the fenfe helping out 
the Coaftruaion ; yet there ftill remains an ambiguity 
jn the Relatives /ivy, them? which in number and gender 
are equally applicable to bodies or bands} this, thp' it 
may not here be the occaupn of much obfeurity, which. 

Mods 
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Mode *fter them : others have no influence 
at all on the Mode. 

is commonly the effeft of it,.yct h always difagreeafilf 
and inelegant : as in the following examples. 

" Men look, with an evil eye upon the good that h 
in others; and think, that their reputation obicures 
them\ and that their commendable qualities do ftandin 
their light : and therefore they do what they cm to caH'a 
cloud over them, that the bright (hining of their virtues 
may not obfcure them" Tillotfon, Vol. I. Serm. 42. 

*• The Earl of Falmouth and Mr. Coventry were 
risals vuhe fiiotdd have moft influence with the Dufte,. 
*ivho loved the Earl beft, but thought the other the 
WtMeuttan, nuke, fupported Pen, who dhbbliged all the 
Courtiers,, even againft the Earl, *who contemned Pen as 
a. fellow of no fenfe" Clarendon, Cont. p. 264. * 

Bat die following Sentence cannot poffibly be untieV- 
ftood without a carefnl recoHeftion of circtnnftancc* 
through foroe pages preceding. 

" All which, with the King's and Queen's fe ample 
promifes to iw» [theTfeafiicerJ fo few hours before the 
conferring the place on another,, and tfce<Dfaka of York's 
manner of seceiving him\iht Treafuier,] after he [the 
Chancellor.] had been ftmt up wi*h kirn [the Diikd,] 
as he [theTreafow] was informed; might very wdl ex- 
cufe him [the Treasurer] foti thinking he [the Chan- 
ceKor] had fome (hare in the affront he [die Treafmrtr} 
had undergone," Clarendon, Cont. p. tg& : 

H 5 Hypo* 
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• .Hypothetical, Conditional,. CqpceQfoe, 
and Exceptive Conjunctions feem in gene- 
ral to require the Subjun&ive Mode after 

i/thfcm: jas, //; thfj.unkjsi except, whether^- 
or, &c. but by ufe they often admit of the 

* Indicative j and in fome cafes with propriety. 

Examples : u ^thou he the Son of God." 

* . Matt. iv. 3. " Tbo* hejlay me, 'yet will I 

put my truft in him." Job xiiu 15.. " Un- 

r lefs he w&Jb his flefh.'* Lev. xxii, 6. <c No 
power, exctpt it were given from above/* 

" Breaking a Conftitution by the very &*»e errors. 

that fo many have been broke befbve." Swiff, Centefts 

and Piftenfions, &c. Chap. 5. Here the Relative is 

«4qp)oyed not only to represent the Antecedent Noun 
t *b€*rrm> buftJikewxfe die Prepofitioft &v prefixed to it. 

It ought to be, " the fame errors, by which fo many have 

been broken before." 

Agai* : "•*— An Undertaking ; <whkh, although it 

baa railed,^(partly Ac. and partly &c.) is no objection 
- at all to an JLnterpriax fo well concerted, and with fuch. 

fair probability of fuccefe.** Swift, Condatt of the 
. Allies. That is, '< Whkh Undertaking 15 no objeaioa 
. to am Enterprise fo well concerted ; ,? that is, " to it- 

feHV' be means, " the failing if which is no objection 

at aflta-it^ \ 

John 
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John xix* x 1* " Whttlmr it were lor they, 
fo we preach." i Cor. xv.,in The Sub- 
junctive in thefe inftances implies fome- 
thing contingent or doubtful* the Indi- 
cative would exprefs a morq abfolute and . 
detecminate fenfe [3]. 

[33 The following example may ferve to illuftrate 
this obfervatlon : •• Though he <uw* divinely infpired, . 
and fpake therefore, as the, oracles of God, with fu~ 
preme authority ; though he were indued with fuper- 
natural powers, and could therefore have confirmed the 
, truth of what he uttered by miracles ; yet in compliance 
with die way in which human nature and reasonable 
©features are ufually wrought upon, he reasoned/' 
t Atterbmfy, 5erm. IV. 5. 

That our Saviour was divinely infpired, and indued . 
with fupernatuxal powers, are pofitions, that are here - 
taken for granted, as not admitting of the leaft doubt : 
„ thejr would therefore*have been better exprefled in the 
Indicative Mode ; M - though he moot divinely infpired ; 
though he W0s indued with fupernatural power*." 
" TheSubjunaive is ufedin like manner in the Allow- 
ing example? a Though he were a 8en, yet learned he 
•obedienee, by the things which he fuffered." Heb» v. 8. 
But ina$milar paffage the' Indicative is employed to. 
die fame purpofe, and that much more propedy : 
*' Though he was rich, yet for your fckes he became 

H6 That 



T Ti*t exprefllng the motive or end h*& 
the Subjun&ive Mode, with may y mighty 
jhould) after it, ' : 

Left; and that annexed to a Comrnand 
preceding ; and if with but following hi 
neceffarily require the Subjun&ive Mode: 
Examples •, " Let him that ftandeth, take; 
heed, 1$ hq fall" i Cor. x. «. « Takr 

poof." 1 Cot. vnl. 9. The proper ufe then of the 
Subjun&jve Mode after the Conjunction th? is in the- 
c^fe of a doubtful, fuppofitipn, or concelfion : as, 
" Though hs fall, he (hall not be utterly caft down." 
Pfid. xxxvii. 24. And much the fame may be (aid of 
the reft. ; 

The .fame Cofijtm&ton governing both the Indicative* 
' and the Subjunctive Mode, in the fame fentence, and in t 
the fame circumftances, though either of them feparate- 
ly woujd be right, feems to be a great impropriety ; at, 

^^cmthywi^fc^dtho^wiAthyconipe^ra^ 
Us'd to the yoke,yr<rw^ his triumphant wkeeJs 
In Diogrefs through the road of heaven ftar-gav'd.'* 

Milton, P. L. IV. 97 3. 

" If there he bat one body of legiflators, it is no better 
than a tyranny ; //"there are only two, there will want a 
calling voice." Addifon, Spea. N° 2*7. 

beed* 
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ktod;iiwr.thou jptdk not to Jad*)." Gfcq. 
xxxL 24. "If he ^ but touch the hills, 
they (hall fmoke." Pfai. cm 32 [4]. 
_ Other Conjun&ions* exprefliflg aConh 
tiauation, an Addition, an Inference, &c 
being of a pofittve and abfolute nature, re- 
quire the Indicative Mode ; or rather leave 
the Mode to be determined by the other 
circumftances and conditions of the Sen- 
tence. - 

When the Qualities of different things 
are compared* theJaster Noun is governed^ 
not by the Coajun&ion than, or as 9 (for a 
Conjunction has no Government of Cafea^) 
but by the Verb or the Prepofition, ex* 

' [4] rl 11 th* following ipQanqe* the Coojundtion that, 
exprefled, or underftood, kerns to be improperly a*, 
compacted with the Subjunctive Mode : 

" So much (he Fears frr William'* life* 

?"/&*/ Mary's fete fhe dare not mourn*" Prior* 

H Her eyes in heaven 
Would through the airy region ftream fo bright, 
That birds would fing, and think it inert not night." 

Shafcefpeajy Rom. and )ut 

preflbd* 
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than* is always in the obje&ive Cafe \ even 
though the Pronoun, if fubftituted in its 
place, would be in the Nominative r as, 

cc Beelzebub, than whom* , 
Satan except, none higher fat." 

Milton, P. L. ii. 299.! 

which, if we fubftitute the Pronoun, would 
be, 

" None higher fit, than be."~ 

nay admit of a doubt, whether it be property exprdftd 
or not: 

* The Lover got a wtman of greater fortune thanirr 
he had mhVd." Addifon, QuarcMan N° 97. . Let us try 
k by the Ruje given above ; and fee, whether tome 
corre&ioa will not be neceflary, when the parts of the 
Sentence whiehare uudcrfbod* coma to befuppfced: 
** The lover got a woman of agxatsr fortune, than 
Sit [was, whom] he had muVd." 

** Nor hope to be myfelf lefs miferablc 

By what I fcek^but others to make fuch 

As/.* MiltOu^P^L.ix.126, 

•'The Syntax, feys f)r. Bendey, requires*, " make 
fiich as me"' On the contrary, the Syntax^ necefarily 
requites, u - make fuch as If* for it is not, u I hope to 
make others fuch, as t6 make me: n the Pronoun is not 
governed by the Verb make, but is the Nominative Cafe 
U> the Verb an underfiood : " to make others fuch as 
Z«m. n 

The. 
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The Conjirn&ion that is often omitted 
ami underftood : as, ** I beg you would 
come to me:" c * See, thou do k not:^ 
that is, " that you would;-* "'/fatthmi 
do [6].- 

The Nominative Cafe following the 
Auxiliary, or the Verb itfetf, fometimes 
fupplies the Place of the Conjun&ions if 
and tho r : as, " Had he done this, he had 
efcaped: " Charm he never fo [7] wifely: 1 * 
that is, c * if he had done this % % 4 * M he 

charm*' 

» -. 

: Some Conjunctions have their Cor- 
refpondent Canjon&ions belonging Uk 
them 5 fo that in the fobfequeat Mem- 
ber of the Sentence the latter anfwer* 

. §6] " But it is reafon, the memory of their virtue* 
remaine to their pofterity." Bacon, Eflay xiv. In this, 
and many the like Phrafes, the Conjunction were much' 
fetter inierted ; « tbgt the memory* £c? 

f?] Nt** r f* -~" This Phrafe* fays Mr. Johnfon, i$ 
juftf y accused of Solecifm. It fliould be, #w fo wifely ; 
gttt i9| 4«w wUely fipvtr. 

ta 
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to the formers as, although — V jotf, or 
tovertkeiefo% whether—* > ar; either*—, or; 
heiihtr — , »<?r ; <w — , w*, eKprcfliog a 
Comparifon of equality •, " *r*white; as 
Jhow:" as — % -fi\ expreffing a Com- 
panion fametimes of equality* Xi a$ the 
ftars, yi (hall thy iced be 5" that is, 
equal i6 nnmber:but moft commonly a 
Compariforiun refpecft <o£ quality * -** and it 
fliail be, as 'wad* /the people, y* with the 
prieft ; as with the fervatit, fa with hi* 
matter :" c< #j is the good,y£ is the finnery 
<fx the one diech, y& dieth the otter :" that 
fc, in lifce mariner : /£— ^ m j ; with :a Verb 
expreffirig a Companion of quality* '•& Tcr 
fee thy glory* ]/* *ss I have fcen thee in the 
fandtuary:" but with a Negative and an 
Adje&ive, a Comparifon in refpe&of quan- 
tity j as* " Pompey HadL eminent abilities : 
but he was not either j^ eloquent and politic 
4 ftatefman, oxfo brave and fldtful a gene- 
ral j nor was he upon the whole,/? great a 

man, 
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man, as Caefar :" yi— , that ; expr$ffing a 

[8] I have been the more particular m nothjgthe 
proper ufes, of thefe Conjunctions, becaufe they occur 
very frequently, and, as it was obferved before of Con- 
nective words in general, are of great importance with 
refpe£t to the clearnefs and beauty of flyle. I 'may add 
too, becaufe miffakes in the ufe of them are very com- 
jnon; as it will appear by the following Examples... '- 
The Diftfibutive Conjunction either is fometimes im- 
properly ufed alon^'inflead of the fimple Disjunctive or\: 
* r 'Can the fig-tree bear olive-berries? either a vine, 
*^g 8 *" J*™** Hi. 12, *• Why beholdell thou the 
mote that is in thy brother's eye, but perceiveft not the 
team mat is in thine own eye ? Either how canft thou 
fay to thy brother; Brother, JeT me pull out the mote 
that is in thine eye, when thou thyfejf beholdeft not the 
1>eam that is in thine own eye?" Luke vi., 41, 42. 
. See alfo Chap. xv. 8. 

, Neither is fometimes fappofed to be included in it* 
correspondent nor$ 

" §jmois, «^ Xanthus frail be wanting there." 

DrycUaj, 
rf— " Tfcat a|l the application he could make, h» the 
iKmg's own interpofttipn, could prevail with Her Ma* 
je^y." ClawW HHl. Vol. III. p. 17$. Soto*- 
t times |o be Applied by a fubfequeat Negative : " Hit 
cfule holdeth flill, that nature,, nor the engagement tf 

Inter- 
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Interjections iaEngUfti have no. GflK 
venunent. 

words, art not (b forcible as cuffom. ,r Bacon, Eflay 1 
xxxix. " The King »flr the Queen were not at all de- 
ceived." Clarendon, Hi& Vol. II. p. 363. Thefe 
forms of exprcflion feem both of them equally im- 
proper.. 

So > as, was u(£d by the Writers of the laft 

Century* toexpreft. a Confequence, inftead of So — ^» 
rtafj: Examples ; "And the third part of, the flajs 
was finitten; yp 0; [that], the third part of them was. 
darkened.** Rev. viii la. " The relations are Jo un- 
certain, as [that] they require a great deal of examina- 
tion." Bacon, Nat. Hifh « S*aj [that] it is a hard 
calumny to affirm,— .^ Temple. "This compu- 
tation being fo eafy and trivial, as [that] it is a mame 
W mention it." Swift, Conduct of the, Allies. " That 
the Spaniards wert/o violently affected to the Houfe of; 
AuRria, as [that] the, whole kingdom would revolt.* 
Ibid. Swift, I believe, is the laft of our good Writers^ 
who has frequently ufed this manner of expreffion : it 
teems improper* and is deservedly grown obsolete. 

As ioftead of thai , m another .manner > *Ifa man 
" have that penetration of judgement* a*[that] he can 
difcem what things are to be laid open.* Bacoo^ 
Eflay vi. u It is the nature of extreme (eIf-lo«ers» at 
[that] they will fet an hoofe on fire ft md it were but » 

Though 
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Though they are ufuaily attended with 
Nouns in the Nominative Cafe [9], and 

**ft their eggs." Idem, May stxS. '* They would 
hare given him foch fatisfaclion in other -particulars, 
as [that! a full and happy peace nmft have enfoed." 
Clarendon, Vol. HI. p. 2 14. 

« I gain'd a ion j ' 

And fuch a fori, as all men hail'd me happy. 

Milton, Samf Ag. 

* r Weihould fafficiently weigh the objecls of our hope % 
Whether they he fuch, as [that] we may reafonably ex- 
pect from them what theypropofc in their fruition; and 
whether they are fuch, as we are pretty fure of attain- 
ing." * Addifon, Sped. N° 535. " France was then 
dtfpbfed to conclude a peace upon fuch conditions, as 
[that J it was not worth the life of a granadier to refute 
them." - Swift, Four laft years of the Queen, B. ii. 

As inflead of the Relative 'that, <wbo, or which: 
" An it Bad not been for a civil Gentleman, as [who] 
came by— .* Sir J. Wittoll in Cougreve's Old Bachelor. 
" The Duke had not behaved with that loyalty, as 
[with which] he ought to have done/* Clarendon, , 
Hifc Vol. It p. 460. " —With thofe thoughts as 
[which] might contribute to their honour.'* Ibid, 
p. 565. * In the order, as they fie in his Preface." 
NBddleton, Works, Vol. III. p. 8. It ought to be, 
either, ** in order > aatfhey lie ;" or, u in the order, in 
which they lie.!* " Securing to yourfelves a fucceffion 

Verbs 
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Verbs ?iii tfacr Indicative: Mode,* yet the 
Gate aad Mode is not influenced by them, " 

of able and worthy men, as [wbichy or who,] may 
adorn this place;" Atterbary, Sermons, Vol. IV. iz. 

The Relative that inUead-of as: " Such (harp re- 
plies, that [as] coft him his life in few mofiths after.** 
Clarendon, Hift. Vol. {II. p. 179. . 

The Relative <who , inftead of as ; " There was 

np man fo fanguine, who did not apprehend fome ill con- 
sequence from the late change." Swift, Examiner N° 
2*4. It ought to be, either, fo fanguine, as not to ap- 
prehend, " or u There was no man, how fanguine 

foewer, who did not apprehend." 

As improperly omitted : " Chaucer followed na- 
ture every where ; but was never./* bold [as] to go be^ 
yond her." Dryden, Pref. to Fables. " Which no 
body prefumes, or is fo fanguine [as] to hope." Swift, 
Drap. Lett. v. " They are fo bold [as] to pronounce 
." Swift, Tale of a Tub, Sett. vii. 

The Conjunction but inftead of than : " To trull in 
Chrift is no^iore hut to acknowledge him for God.** 
Hobbs, Human Nature, Chap. xi. 11. " They will 
concern the female fex only, and import no more hut 
that fubje&ion, they fhould ordinarily be in, to their 

- hufbands." Locke. " The full moon was no fooner 
up, and mining in all its brightnefs, hut he privately 
opened the gate of Paradife. > ' Addifon, Guardian N* 
167. 

- Too , th>t, improperly ufed as (Dorrefpondent 

but 



but determined by the nature of the fen- 
tence. 

Conjunctions : " Whofe Characters are too profligate, 
that the managing of them mould be of any confe- 
quence." Swift, E^miner N° 24. Aad> /<w-~* 
than: ic Yqu. that are a fiep higher than a Philofopherj 
a Divine ; yet have too much grace and wit than to be 

aBifhop. ,, Pope to Swift, Letter 80. So- , but: 

" If the appoiutiog and apportioning of pena'tiqs to, 
crimes be not Jo properly a confideratiQO of juftice> but . 
rather fas] of prudence in the Lawgiver." Tillotfbn, 
Vol. I. Serm. 35. And to conclude with an example, 
in which* whatever may be thought x>f the accuracy of 
the expreilion, the juftnefs of the obfervation will be ac- 
knowledged; which may ferve alfo as an apology v for 
this and many of the preceding Notes: " No- errors are 
Jo trivial, but they deferve to be mended.". Pope to 
Steele, Better 6. 

[9] " Ah me !" Teems to be a phrafe of the fame 
nature with " Wo is me !" ; for the refolution of which 
fee above, p. 145. Note. 
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PrNCTUATiOH is the art of marking ia 
writing the feveral paufes, or refts, be- 
tween fenteticss, and the parts of faiences, 
according to their proper quantity or pro- 
portion, as they aire expreffed in a juft and 
accurate pronunciation. 

As the feveral articulate founds, die fyl- 
lables and words, of which fentences confift, 
are marked by Letters; fo the refts and 
paufes between fentences and their parts are 
marked by Points, 

But, tho* the feveral articulate founds arc 
pretty fully and exaftly marked by Letters 
of known and determinate power 4 yet the 
feveral paufes, which are ufed in a juft 
pronunciation of difcourfe, are very imper- 
fectly exprefled by Points. 

For the different degrees of connexion 

between the feveral parts of fentences, and 

i " ■ ■ the 
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ti«dffemttp«ttfrs toa juft-pconunQaDion, 
which exprds thofe degraes of connexion 
according » their primer value, admit of 
grut variety.; hut the whole number of 
iFouto, which we haw ro expreft thU vft- 
jiety, amounts onh/M four. 

. Hence it is,, 'that we are under a rt*ceflify 
of expreffing paufes of the fanie quantity, 
"on different occafions, by different points v 
and more frequently Of expreffing paufes 
■of different'quanfrty by the fame points. ■ 
So that the doctrine of Punctuation miift 
needs be very imperfect: : few precife rules 
can be giVe'n, which will hold without ex- 
ception in ail cafes ■, but much mult be left 
to the judgment and taftcpf the writer. 

On the other hand, if a g 
of marks were invented ' to 
poffible different paufes of p 
the doctrine of them woulc 
plexed and difficult, and th 
would rather embarafs than affilt the reader. 
I It 
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in the feme proportion to one another as 
the Sembrief, the Minim, the Crotchet, 
and the Quavser, in Mufic. The precife 
quantity to deration of each Paufe or Note 
cannot be defined $ for that varies with the 
Time-,, and both in Bifcourfe and Mufic 
the fantc Compofltion may be rehearfed in 
a quicker or a flower Time : but in Mufic 
the proportion between the Notes remains 
ever the fame ; and in Difcourfe, if the 
Eto&rine of Ptm&uation were exadt, the 
proportion between the Paufes would be 
ever invariable. 

The Points then being defigned to ex- 
prefs the Paufes, which depend on the dif- 
ferent degrees of connexion between Sen- 
tence*, and between their principal con- 
fbli&ive parts ; to underftand the meaning 
of the Points, and to know how to apply 
them properly, we muft confider the oa- 
tore^f a f Sefttence* as divided into its prin- 
cigalgftn&fuftiye parts y and the degrees of 
: ., >, ; #. : < connexion 
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connexion between thofe parts, upon which 
foch divifion of it depends. 

To begin with the leaft of thefe princi- 
pal conftru&ive p^rts, the Comrfta. In 
otokr (he more clearly to determine the 
proper application of the Point which 
marks it* we muft diftinguifh between an 
Imperfedt Phrafe, a Simple Sentence, ami 
a Compounded Sentence. 

An Imperfeft Phrafe contains no aficr- 
tion, or does not amount to a Propofitian 
•9 Seatenfce. 

A Simple Sentence ha* bv¥ oofe Setfjeft 
*ttd ©ae finite Verb. 

A Compounded Sentience had more than 
*>ne Sujijeft or one finite V^b* either ex- 
preffed or underftood 5 or it cbnfifts of 
two of* more fimpk Sentences conoe&ed 
together. 

In a Sentence, the Subjfe&.and the Verb 
xfcay be each df theta acccfmpanitd with 
fcvcral Adj\ia&* > as the Obje&> the E&k 

I 3 the 
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the Circumftances of Time, Place, Man- 
ner, and the like : and this either imme- 
diately, or mediately, that is, by being con- 
nected with fome thing, which is connect- 
ed with fome other % and fo on. 

If the feveral Adjunfts afFeft the Sub* 
je& or the Verb in a different manner, 
they are only fo many Imperfect Phrafcs, 
and the Sentence is Simple. 

A Simple Sentence admits of no Point, 
by which it may be divided, or diftinguifh- 
ed into parts. 

If the feveral Adjunfts affeft the Sub- 
ject or the Verb in the fame manner, they 
may be refolved into fo many Simple Sen- 
tences : the Sentence then becomes Com- 
pounded, and it muft be divided into it* 
parts by Points. 

For if there are feveral Subjefts belong- 
ing in the fame manner to one Verb, or 
feveral Verbs belonging in the fame man- 
ner to one Subjeft, the Subjefts and Verbs 
-are ftitf -to be. accounted. equal in number: 

for 
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for every Verb muft have its Subjeft, and' 
every Subjeft its Verb j and every one of 
the Subje&s, or Verbs, fhould or may have- 
its point of diftin&ion. 

Examples: 

#< The paffion for praife produces* extefc 
lent effects in women of fenfe;" Addifon, 
Sped, N° 72. In this Sentence paffion is 
the Subject, and produces the Verb •, .each o£> 
which is accompanied and conne&ed with 
its adjun&s. The Subjett.is not paffion* 
in general, but a particular paffion deter- 
mined by its Adjunfl: of Specification, as 
we may call it, the paffion fgr praife* So r 
likewife the Verb is immediately connected 
with its objedt, excellent effe£ls\ and medi- 
ately, that is, by the intervention of the 
word effeilsy with women, the Subject in 
which thefe effects are produced - 9 which 
again is connefted with its Adjunct of Spe- 
cification \ for it is not meant of women 

14 in 
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in general, but Of women of fetife only. 
Laftlf, it i* to be obfei'ved, that the Verb 
« cenne&ed with each of thefe feveral Ad* 
jun&s in a different manner ; namely, 
with effe£fs 9 as the objeft j witfc women? as 
the fubje<5t of them * , With y£»/£, as the qua- 
lity or chara&eriftic of thofe women. The 
Adjuridls thenefort ate only fb many im- 
perfeft Phrafes ; the Sentence is a Simple 
Sentence, and admits of no Point, by which 
ft may be drftinguifhed into parts. 

« The Pafli6ii for praife, which is fa 
very vehement in the faif fex, produce* 
csceitejSt tttt&s Iti WOtften of fenfe.'* Here 
a new Verb is introduced, accompanied 
#ith Adjuft&s of its own ; and the Subje& 
U repeated fry the Relative Pronoun wbich % 
It now becomes a Compounded Sentence* 
inadt up of two Simple Sentences, orte of 
Which is inferted in the middle of the 
Other; it muft therefore be diftinguiihed 
into its component parts by a> Point placed[ 
66 each fide of the additional Sentence. 

" How 
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** Ho* many iriftanees feWe #e |i» 'lh* 
ftJr fo»} of- dtoflfey, fidelity, devotion ? 
How many Jwwtjet difttogitffh tftetofclvsei 
by the education of their children, carfe of 
their kmtiies, gad love of their htifbsnds ; 
«fctck*re«ha grtac q.ualiws aftd a«hiev«i 
tfuntt of womaBkiHd : afc <He making sf 
WW, the caft^iflg oft of traffic, tftef admlfci- 
Ararioivof jtrilk», ire thofe by which meft 
grow itmotis, afld get tbetftfefoei a aame ** 

Ibid. 

In the firft of thefe two 8feht*nees «he 
Adjuncts cbqftity, fidelity, devotion, are con- 
gested wfcfl tK* Ver% ^ tke Word &Jf ances 
'm the foifli mWH^w, attd in effeft i m<ft* : 4b 
tM*y 4iftfe& Sentence* : **• how'ma'ty W^ 
gams** fetvewe of efeaftfty ? ho# fffliny -ffi* 
fiances have we of fidelity ? how •ftlfa'tiy '• WP 
fauces hsafc wtfoYdevottoiJ ?•* They tifoft 
cksiefote b» feipafWed ftom one aftotter By 
a frftf*. The ftrfie may be faid of the AB* 
jihfite '« etottuM of 'tftWr cftH&fci', #<?* 
bf> the former part of the next Sentence r 
as, likewifc of the feveral Subjects, " the 

I 5 making 
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»sking of war,.&c" in the latter part; 
which have in effeft each their. Vcd> \ for 
each of thefe f c is an achievement by which 
men grow famous.** 

As Sentences themfelves are divided in- 
to Simple and Compounded, fo the men> 
bers of fentences may be divided likewafe 
into Simple and Compounded members: 
for whole Sentences, whether Simple or 
Compounded, may become members of 
other Sentences by means of fome addi- 
tional connexion. 

Simple members of Sentences clofely 
eanne&ed together in one Compound mem- 
ber or fentence, are diftinguUhcd or fepa- 
rated by a Comma : as in the foregoing 
examples, . < 

So likewife the Cafe Abibluft $ . Nouns 
an Appofition, when confiding of many 
terms \ the Participle with fomething de- 
pending 4>n it > are to b$ diftiagyiflied by 
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the Comma:' for they may be refblved 
into Simple member*. : 
• When an addrefs is made to a perfon, 
the Noun, anfwering to the Vocative Cafe 
in Latin, is diftinguUhed by a Comma* 

Examples ; 

"This faid,Heform'd thee, Adam 1 thee, Oman, ; 
Daft of the ground/' 

<c Now Morn, her rofy fteps in th* eaftern clime • 
Advancing*, fow'd the earth with orient pearl." 

Milton. 

Two Nouns, or two Adje&ives, conneft- 
cd by a iingle Copulative or Disjun&ive, 
are not feparated by a Point : but when * 
there are more than two, or where the Con- 
jun&ion is underftood, they muft be diftin- 
guifhed by a Comma, 

Simple members connedted by Relatives 
and Comparatives -are- for the mod part 
diftinguifhed by a Comma : but when the . 
members are fhort in Comparative Sen- 

16 tences ; 



ttoafe$ and vriwni nwfc meihbecs are c!ofc» 

* * 

ly connefted by a Relttfrier* rcftrdimng the 
gftwrci notion of the Amfctedew ta a par- 
tfcfcktt fefife ; the patafe becomes afattoft in- 
fenfibfc, and th« Cfcftimsi is better oautttd* 

Examples j 

« RfcpWres, ttanfport^ wad extafie* are 
the rewards which they confer ; fighs a»4 
te&Vptayers a&d btdkefc hearty *re iheT 
offerings .which are paid M thettn" A*fe* 
fdft, ibid. 

Whole atfifcute* were n$ge, i£ven{gc* dr h*ft/' 

Pope* 

** What is fujeeter tha» honey ? and what 
\% ftro/>g^f than a lion, ?" 

A circumftance of impattMcev though 
no more than an Imperii Pbrafe, may 
be fat off with a Gumma m each fide * to, 
giv< k g*e#« force and 4jAw*^io n - 

- fexa&ipW? 
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,•• ., .JSawropfe? . . • . * 

'<* the; 'ptfticipte- may b* defetSlfvfr 6i 
fafiityj but Aft corifequeitces it pitodiKfei 
arc fo good, that, for the benefit of man- 
kind, it oOgnt not to he e*tfegoyhed. 
ft*fcfitf;:ib& •■•"•• i •- 

* * ','<*•'* r t. f ft, t • ■* 

1 A Member «f * SeriWikte, *hethe* SH*« 
pit fe^rhpouixded, fKat reqtftfe§ a/gteatti* 
panic tfian a C^truBi, yet does ftat ef Itttfflfr 
make a complete Sentence, but ft fbllo#ed! 
by fomething clolely depending en it, may 
be diftinguilhed by a Semicolon. 

Example: . 

1 >« Ittu ihfe pafttori ft» adniJwftlbtti 1 
^heo it .ta^'atctetting 'to 'itJafon, hftv 
pfOVei tKe" bfcjtitlftfi part of ttur 4 ip*ct« Irt 1 
e>e*y : thihg that is laudable j & nothing Isf 
mort daftf ucliive tts tta, wlfeti it is goV 
VtMed byvwdfyaarfftfiy;" Addlfo* tt>i& 

3 ; : l Here 
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Here the whole Sentence is divided into 
two parts by the Semicolon 5 each of which 
P^rts i^a Compounded Meoi^r^ divjded 
into its f Simple Members by the Comma. n 

- A member: jo£ a Septe^e^iyheth^r Sim- 
ple or Compounded,' which of itietf W0UI9 
make a complete Sentence, and fo requires 
a greater paufe than ^ Semicolon v yet is fol- 
lowed by an additional part making ^npore 
fblj^ad perft^a Senfc, ,^y. bpjiiftf ngpiftied 

* 
, .Example: { .„. * t 

"Were all books reduced to their 
quinteffence, many a bulky author would 
make. his* appearance ip .a^pen^y ^p^r : 

there ; would ]jc ; f^,mfu$ t^g.fy 
aature .as r a. folio : . the wQrlss Qf.an^age 
would be contained on a few lhelves :. not 
to mention millions of volumes, t^twbuljtjj, 

N«i24- 

! I Here 






Here the whole Sentence is divided into - 
four, parts by Colons : the firft and laft of 
which. are Compounded Members, eacfr 
divided by a Comma ; the fecond and third, 
are Simple Members^ 

When a Semicolon- has precedecj, and a 
greater paufe is ftill neceffary; a Colon 
may be employed, though the Sentence bf 
incomplete. 

The Colon is alfo commonly u&d, when 
an Example or a Speech is introduced.; - 

« * 

■ * ' 

r Whcji; a Sentence is . fo far , pcrfeSly^ 
finiijied, as not t6 be conncfted in* ctin^ 
ftru&on with the following Sentence, it is 
marked with a Period. " - 

* 

, In jail cafes the proportion of die kvitiSt 
Points in refped to one another is rather 
to be regarded, than their fuppofed precif©- 
quantity, ^r proper office, when taken fe~ 
paratdy. *.. 

Befide 
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-. Befide the Foupt? whkil mark tire paufe* 
^ difcourfe* there atfe others Which cksotfi 
* different modulation of tfe6 voice in cor* 
refpondcnce with the fen& Thefaarfc 

Thef nfem>g«iorf Point T f ? 

, The In Wrwgjfflcn and £*£&J)ftitioa 
Pointy art fuffiaedtiy efcphriM& fey Ad* 
names : they are indeterminate as to then: 
q^l&ftty or tfitae^aitd msf be eq«ri«fcfti& ii* 
d>^ re^tator^SfmfcotorH *Coloft, <# £ 
Period* aa the forfe o^fitaxL Th#y fisaffc 
an Elevation of the voice. • 

The Parenthefis inclofes in the body of & 
Sstgeft* it tnemfiw infermtt tetft'ity which 

ttflWhtt wrt©ffi«y3RPth4 $&&i !**«£'& 
a&&* < the Gottftradfoiw It fifeift* * t¥i6^ 
dtirate depreffion of tkt Vfl&tv *fcb *♦£**&' 
greater than a Comma. 

& • i A PRAXIS, 
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A PRAXIS, or Example of Gr&mtnaticai 

Refblution* 

i.Jn the fifteenth year o£"tiie reign of 
* Tiberius Caefar* Pontius Pil#e be- 
ing Governour of Judea, the wprd of God 
came unto John the Soft of Zacharias in 
the wildernefs. 

2. And he came into all the country 
about Jordan preaching the baptifm of re- 
pentance for |h^remi0Jon of fma# 

3. And the fame John had his raiment 
of camel's hair* and a leathern girdle about 
his loins, and hi* meat was locufts and wild 
fconey;- 

4. Theft, faid ha to the multitude tha» 
came forth to be baptize^ of him* O ge* 
aeration of vipers, who hath warned you 
to fl$p from the wrath to come? Bring 
forth therefore, fruits meet for repentance. 

. 5, Arfid as all men mufed in their hearts 
of John, whether he wete the Chrift, or 

not* 
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not ; John anfwered, faying unto them all, 
I indeed baptize you with water ; but one 
mightier than I cometh, the latchet of whofe 
fhoes I am not w6rthy to unloofe : he fhall 
baptize you with the Holy GLhoft and with 

:*» ■ * Y * 

fire. 

* 

6. Now when all tbe.' people were bap^ 
tlzed, it came to pafs, that, Jefus alfo be- 
ing baptized and praying, the heaven was 
opened, and the Holy Ghoft ^efcended ia 
a "bodily fhape upfott : iiim ; ancHtfl'k voice 
from heaven "faying, 1f h& is my "beloved 
Son, in whbni I r am well dl&fe f d. 



«/» . 



* k A is a Pfrepofition j /£* the Definite 
Article ; fifteenth, " an Adje&tve •, jwr, ^ 
Subftantive, or Noun, in the Obje&nfe 
Cafe goterned by the. Frepofittoh in ; of> a 
Prepbfition •, the reign, a Subftantive,' Ofo- 
jeftive Cafe, governed by thfe Ptepofitionf 
*fi of Tiberius C*Jar y both Subftantives^ 
Proper Names, Government and ' Cafe, 1 zk 
before y Pontius Pilot e y * Proper 1 Barnes ;. 
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beingy the Prefait Participle o£ die Verb 
Neuter to be ; .• Governour> ■ a Subftantive % 
cfjudea r 2i Proper Name, Government and 
Cafe as before: Pontius Pilate being go* 
vernour, is the Cafe Abfolute, that is, the 
Nominative Cafe with a Participle without 
a Verb following and agreeing with it* 
the meaning is the fame as, when Pilate was- 
govemour : the word, a Subftantive ; of 
God 9 a Subftantive * came, a Verb Neuter, 
Indicative Mode, Pad, Time, third Perfoa 
Singular Number, agreeing with the No- 
minative Cafe word; unto r a Prepofition; 
John, a Proper Name; the Son, a Sub* 
jtantive, put in Apportion to John ; . that 
is, in the fame Cafe, governed by the fame 
P reposition unto % of Zacbarias, a Proper 
Name ; in, a Prqpofition ; the wildernefs, & 
Subftantive, Government and Cafe as be* 
fore. 

x.Andy a Conjunction Copulative; bei 
a Pronoun, third Perfon Singular,. Mafcu~ 
line Gender, Nominative Cafe, Standing 

for 
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Sor JoBn ; caake T as hefcwi % into, a Pr©- 
pofition v *#> an Adje&hte j /& cowttry, a 
Subftantive ; a&#, a Prepofition v Jordan, 
a Proper Nartoe ; preaching? the Prcfcnt 
Partkiple of the Verb Attive to preach 
joined like an Adje&ivc to the Pronoun 
he'\ the haptifm % a Subftantive ill the Ob* 
jeftivc Cafe following the Verb Active 
preaching, and governed by it : of repent; 
ance, -a Subft. Government and Cafe as. 
before » /#, a Pitp # d* rmiffum ef \fin\ 
Subftmnivev the latter in tie Plural 
Number^ Govormnent and Cafe as bgh 
fdre. 

5. jfe/) (b* that i$v ds Ajfarf) the fm&> 
an Adjafttoef Jtator Qx) hoi* a. Verbc Ac* 
tiv*v Indicative Mode^ Paft Time, third 
Perfon Singer agreeing with, the Nomi- 
native Cafe Jeb*y Mr, a Pronoun* third 
Perfon Singular, Pofieffive Cafe ; raiment* 
a SuMtetotive 2h tbeOtip&fr* Cafe, fol- 
iowfcg the Verb Aftive &k/, and gpraraed 
bf fef 4/ fttff^/'x, a Subftatttivtv Pofleffive 

Cafe* 
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Cafe; hnir % Subftantive, Objedlve Cafe, 
governed by the Prepofition of, the feme 
as, of the hair of atamel\ and, (b.) a, the 
Indefinite Article ; leathern, an Adj. £*r- 
dk, a Subft. ^oitf, (b.) Us, (b.) /w*j f 
Subft. plural Number •, md his, (b.) *w*/, 
Subft. was % Indicative Mode, Pad Time, 
third Perfon Singular of the Verb Neuter 
to be\ bcujis, Subftantive, plural Number, 
Nominative Cafe after the Verb was ; 
and* (b. ) wild, Adje&ive $ homy, Subftan- 
tive. 'il 

4. Vhen, an Adverb , faid, a Verb Ac- 
tive, Pail Time, third Perfon Singular 
agreeing with the Nominative Cafe he (b.) 
/e, a Prep, the multitude, Subft. GbjedUve 
Cafe, governed by the Prep. to, that, a 
Relative Pronoun, its Antecedent is the 
multitudes came, (b.) forth 9 an Advero; 
to, a Prep, and before a Verb the fign of 
the Infinitive Mode *, be baptized, a Y*rb 
I?aflfa*c, made of the Participle Paflrve of 
tfce Verb ttkbaptize, and the Auxiliary Verb 

to 
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40 be, in the Infinitive Mode 5 ofbm,rPra~ 
noun, third Perfon Sing. Handing for, 
John, in the Obje&ive Cafe governed ^ 
the Prep, of; 0, an Interje&ion -, gene-, 
ration, Subft. Nominative Cafe; ofviper*,. 
$ubft. plural Number; wfo, ian Interro- 
gative Pronoun -, bath warned, a .Verb 
A&ive, Prefent Perfedt Time, made of the 
Perfedt Participle warned and the Auxiliary 
Verb bath* third Perfon Singular agreeing 
with the -Nominative Cafe wbo\ you, Pro-* 
noun, fecond Perfon plural, Objeftive. 
Cafe, following the Verb Aftive warned 
and governed by it •, tofi$e, Verb Neuter, 
Infinitive Mode 5 from, a Prep, the wrath* > 
Subft. Objective pafe, governed by the 
Prep. frm\ to come* Verb Neuter, In- 
finitive Mode ; bring, Verb A&ive, Impe- , 
rativeMode* fecond Perfon plural, agree- 
ing with the. Nominative Cafe ye under-, 
ftood, as. if it w6re, bring ye -, forth, an Ad- 
terb,; therefore, a Conjuodtton 5 fruits y 
a Subft, plural, Obje&iye Cafe,, following 
; 2 the 
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ihe'-Vcrb Aftive '£//#£, and : governed 
<by v it ; aw/, aii A^jeftive,' jpfiied to 
fruits, but placed after it, becaufe it has 
Something depending on it ; Jbr repentance^ 
a Subftantivfc governed by a Pfepofition as 
before. ' *- 

5. And, (61) <sr, an Advirb; 0//, (b.) 
*h«*, Subft. plural Number; mufed, a Verb 
Neuter, Paft Time, 'third Perfon plural, 
agreeing witb'thi Nominative Cafe men-, 
in', <(¥>.) their\ a 'Pronominal Adje&ivei 
from thtJPronoofttifey?' hearts, Subft. plu- 
Tal Number, -Obje&ive Cafe governed by 
the Prep. in% if John, (b.) whether, a Con- 
junction; be, Qky^bere, Subjunctive Mode, 
governed by IhH >Cdftju6ftion -whether, Paft 
Time, thirdP&fen SFng. Of the Verb to be, 
agreeing wifti the Nominative' Cafe he\ the. 
Cbr$, Subft. c'NomiAftive Cafe after the 
Verb were \ $r, a Efiajunftive Cdnjun&ion, 
cwrefportdin^Ttt IfcS prec^crirtg'Gtttajiihei 
tain whether % i ttof, %n. Adverb \ fvtot, ^b.j 
Mj*oi*ed>vV*tb A&We, fcdicaA^e'MWife 

Paft 
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Paft Time, third Perfon Sing, agjfcejflg 
Wth the Nominative Cafe John ; figUfo 
Prefent Participle of the Verb Aftive to 
fay 9 joined to the Subftantive Jobn\ uvto* 
(b.) tbtm^ a Pronoun, third Perfbn plural, 
Obje&ive Cafe governed l>y the Pispp- 
fifion :«*/<? •, all* (b.) I* Pronoun* firft Per- 
fon Singular ; indeed* an Adwrb ; baptize* 
a Verb A£U*e, Indicative -Mode, Prefent 
Time, firft JPcribn Singular, agreeing with 
the Nominative Cafe I\ you* Prpnouoi, fe- 
cond Pcrfbn plural, Qbje&ivc < Cafe, fol- 
lowing the Verb Adtive baptize* and go- 
verned by it ; with, a Prep* water, Subft. 
but, a Disjunctive Conjvwftion ; one* a 
Pronoun, ftajading &Kyfoin$ Period /.net 
mentioned by. name* rmg^er^ an rAd* 
je&iyc in the Comparative Jpegree, fypm 
th? Pofitive mighty \ than* a Conjunc- 
tion, ufed after a Comparative word ; ; /, 
(b^) the)V«rb 4m being imcteftood*: * bat 
fatbanlam* amttbr-iy&b Neuter, Jbit 
d^pamve Afe4fi, Prefix Ji«W» tiir& Jfesfon 
; Sing. 
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'&&£>. ^agreeing w&ft tke Nbwnative Cafe 
tm ; Pb<ribtck&> Stxbfo (& (b. J w&/*, Fa**- 
iiguiv Relative, flw being the Ai^csdetst 
«» it, iflD lto FoflMfora Cafev jfem>,Sub&. 
phned:;: ij (b.^dii^.liidkatiffe'Mode^yftre^ 
ftra* Tihie, fir ft Feefo* §kg. .«£ tiher Yerb 
far&y ^gfcsmg widithe; Naminatwe Cafe 
/; awc^ (tu) wwtbfr wm Adjective * to un- 
iooft, acVerirAftwe,. in the Infinitum Mode^ 
governiag the Smbftanrttvc latchet ia the 
Objeawc«Cafe5i Ar, ^yballbaptbsA^z. Verb 
Active, Indicative- Mode, Fucuae Time, 
made by the Auxiliary 7^^ third Perfcn 
S»ag. agreeing with the Nomioatbre Cafe 
<Ar i .?»»* (&>w*£ /***(&•) ff^t in Adjec- 
4iMet; G&gfo tt'Subft. anlmth % {b.)jire % a 
Jfatoftairtiw* daaaaitte former both in 
*lafi: Qbje&ive Cafe govtrned by the Prep. 

& iWw^a. Advert > ^to,a*Coigun<5tion; 

^ (tOi<^jpfltifc, ^ Sub. wsrt htptiztd* a 

Verb Pafflye*, iuadetof t^e Auxiliary Verb 

^oir joined witb the f&ettciple Paflive of 

X the 
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the Verb to baptize. Indicative Mode, third 
Perfon plural, agreeing with, the Nomi- 
native Cafe Singular people, being a Noun 
of multitude ; it, Pronoun, third Perfon 
Singular . Neuter Gender, Nominative 
Cafe ; tame, (b.) to paft, Veifc Neuter, 
Infinitive . Mode ; that a Conjunftion ; 
Jefus, a Proper. Name \ alfo, an Adverb ; 
being, Prefent Participle of the Verb to be ; 
baptized, Participle Paflive of the Verb 
to baptize -> and, (b.) praying, Prefent Par- 
ticiple of the Verb Neuter to pray ; Jefas 
being baptized and praying is the Cafe Abfo- 
-lute, as before ; the heaven, Subftantive ; 
was opened, Verb Paflive, Indicative Mode, 
Paft Time, third Perfon Singular agreeing 
with the Nominative Cafe fa&ven, the Auxi- 
liary Verb to be being joined tO;the Par- 
ticiple Paflive, as before % and the Holy 
Ghofi % (b.) defended, Verb- Neuter* Indi- 
cative Mode, Paft Tims, 'ithird! Peribn 
Singular agreeing with the Nominative. 
Cafe Gbojl-, ina(b.) bodily, an Adje&ive 5 

Jhape, 
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jhape, a Subftantive, like, an Adjeftivej 
a dove, a Subftantive, Obje&ive Cafe, the 
Prcpofition to being underftood, that is, 
like to a dove •, upon, Prepofition ; him, Pro- 
noun, third Perfon Singular, Obje&ive 
Cafe governed by the Prepofition upon\ 
and, (b.) lo, an Interje&knv; a voice, a 
Subftantive, Nominative Cafe, there was 
being underftood, that is, there was a 
voice ; from, Prepofition •> heaven, Subftan- 
tive, Objeftive Cafe; (b.) faying, (b.) this, 
a Pronominal Adjeftive, perfon being un- 
derftood ; is, Indicative Mode, Prefent 
Time, of the Verb to be, third Perfon Sin- 
gular agreeing with the Nominative Cafe 
tins ; my, a Pronominal Adje&ive ; be- 
loved, an Adjettive ; Son,' a Subftantive, 
.Nominative Cafe after the Verb is-, in, 

<(b.) whom, Pronoun Relative, Objective 
Cafe governed by the Prepofition in, the . 
Subftantive Son being its Antecedent ; * 
Jam, (b.) rf, an Adverb; pleafed, the 

- Paffive Participle of the Verb to fleafi, 

K 2 making 



